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I.  INTRODUCTION 


A.  PROBLEM  STATEMENT 

Procurement  of  goods  and  services  by  the  Federal  Government 
is  an  ongoing,  evolving  process  employing  thousands  of  men  and 
women  in  the  Federal  work  force.  Such  an  effort,  which  is  of 
monumental  magnitude,  has  not  only  been  growing  in  terms  of  the 
sheer  number  of  contracts  annually  let,  but  in  the  complexity  of 
the  process  and  in  the  involvement  of  the  contracting  officer  as 
well. 

The  title  of  Contracting  Officer  means  different  things  to 
different  people.  Often,  one  tends  to  define  the  duties,  respon¬ 
sibilities,  and  taskings  placed  upon  the  contracting  officer  from 
one’s  own  perspective.  Common  perceptions  of  the  contracting 
officer  include  that  of  being  an  analyst,  an  auditor,  a  consultant, 
a  manager/team  leader,  a  communicator,  a  legal  expert  as  well  as 
a  teacher.  The  list  is  seemingly  endless  and  tends  to  expand  with 
the  number  of  individuals  queried.  We  tend  to  classify  the  role  of 
the  contracting  officer  and  his  many  responsibilities  according  to 
our  own  particular  area  of  professional  or  functional  expertise. 
There  is  much  danger  to  this  approach.  By  lacking  a 
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professionally,  structured,  formal  classification  scheme  for  the 
many  procurement  tasks  that  have  been  placed  upon  the  contract¬ 
ing  officer,  individuals  involved  in  the  procurement  process  may 
very  well  overlook  not  only  specific  procurement  duties  which  have 
been  mandated  within  Federal  procurement  regulations,  but 
implied  duties  as  well. 

As  a  result  of  increasingly  common  allegations  of  contracting 
irregularities  and  excessive  profits  among  defense  contractors,  the 
procurement  process  has  become  increasingly  more  and  more 
complex.  New  responsibilities,  restrictions  and  legal  requirements 
are  placed  upon  the  contracting  officer.  New  pieces  of  legislation 
pertaining  to  the  procurement  process  emanating  from  the  halls  of 
Congress  may  have  a  succinctly  favorable  effect  on  Defense 
contracting;  however,  the  overall  acquisition  process  becomes 
increasingly  more  intricate  in  it’s  operation.  Never  before  has  the 
procurement  vocation  demanded  as  high  a  degree  of  profes¬ 
sionalism  from  its  participants  as  in  our  current  environment. 

As  ground  work  in  contributing  to  the  development  and 
improvement  of  contracting  as  a  "science"  rather  than  a  mere  ad¬ 
ministrative  function  in  today’s  acquisition  environment,  the  need 
exists  to  develop  and  process  relevant  procurement  tasks  into  an 
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all  encompassing  procurement  matrix.  Such  a  procurement  task 
classification  matrix  would  serve  as  a  reference  by  which  objective 
contracting  officer  performance  requirements  may  be  measured. 


B.  OBJECTIVES 

The  purpose  of  this  research  effort  was  to  adopt  an  ap¬ 
propriate  all  encompassing  performance  classification  scheme  and 
classify  into  it  those  procurement  tasks  required  of  the  contracting 
officer  as  mandated  within  the  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation 


Specific  objectives  to  be  achieved  in  this  study  include: 

1.  Describe  and  adopt  an  appropriate  behavioral  classifica¬ 
tion  scheme  which  will  accurately  describe  in  relevant 
terms  contracting  officer  taskings. 

2.  Quantify  all  contracting  officer  procurement  tasks  within 
the  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation  in  light  of  the  aforeme¬ 
ntioned  classification  scheme. 

3.  Greater  enhancement  of  contracting  as  a  professional 
science  rather  than  as  a  mere  conglomeration  of  regula¬ 
tions  relating  to  duties  and  responsibilities. 


C.  RESEARCH  QUESTIONS 

The  following  specific  research  questions  were  addressed 
during  this  study. 
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Primary  Research  Question: 


How  might  the  specific  Junctions  required  of  the  contract¬ 
ing  officer,  as  enumerated  within  the  Federal  Acquisition 
Regulation,  be  appropriately  grouped  into  a  classification 
scheme  which  articulates  the  role  of  the  contracting  officer 
and  more  clearly  identifies  the  skills  required  of  this 
position? 


Subsidiary  Research  Question: 

1.  What  would  be  an  appropriate  procurement  task 
classification  scheme  that  accurately  describes  the 
many  functions  of  the  contracting  officer? 

2.  What  are  the  ocurement  tasks  of  the  Contracting 
Officer  as  explicitly  enumerated  by  Federal  procure¬ 
ment  regulations? 

3.  What  contracting  officer  procurement  taskings  are 
merely  implied  within  Federal  procurement  regula¬ 
tions? 

4.  How  can  the  procurement  taskings  of  the  contracting 
officer  be  summarized  to  succinctly  describe  his/her 
responsibilities  within  the  framework  of  the  adopted 
classification  scheme? 


D.  RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY 

The  informational  research  methodology  employed  in  this 
study  was  composed  of  three  efforts:  1)  an  extensive  literature 
review:  2)  verification  of  an  adapted  version  of  the  Berliner  be¬ 
havioral  classification  scheme:  3)  a  complete  re\iew  of  the  Federal 
Acquisition  Regulation.  An  extensive  literature  review  was 
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conducted  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Postgraduate  School  Library.  Assis¬ 
tance  from  staff  research  librarians  proved  to  be  necessary  in 
obtaining  research  materials  from  other  academic  institutions. 
Their  efforts  were  used  primarily  during  the  researcher’s  search 
for  an  appropriate  classification  scheme  to  be  incorporated  into  the 
study.  The  researcher  used  the  resources  of  the  Defense  Logistics 
Studies  Information  Exchange  (DLSIE),  and  the  Defense  Technical 
Information  Center  (DTIC).  Additionally,  Dr.  David  V.  Lamm, 
CPCM,  provided  reference  materials  and  guidance  throughout  the 
duration  of  the  research  effort.  The  researcher  found  the  thesis 
efforts  of  previous  Naval  Postgraduate  School  students  to  be 
valuable  sources  of  reference  materials. 

During  the  researcher’s  literary  review  it  became  evident  that 
little  research  effort  has  been  applied  towards  investigating  the  use 
of  a  taxonomic  approach  in  quantifying  the  contracting  officer's 
mandated  procurement  tasks  Considerable  literature  exists 
regarding  the  classification  and  measurement  of  human  perfor¬ 
mance  parameters;  however,  the  researcher  has  concluded  that  no 
previous  attempts  have  been  made  towards  "fitting"  such  a 
classification  scheme  to  mandated  federal  regulations. 
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The  research  effort  entailed  reviewing  the  Berliner  behavioral 
classification  scheme,  as  modified  by  Fowler  [Ref.  1]  to  ensure  it’s 
adequacy  for  the  study  and  to  determine  if  improvements  could  be 
made.  The  review  included  a  comparison  of  the  classification 
scheme  in  light  of  the  combined  169  procurement  task  statements 
as  identified  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Federal  Acquisition  Institute 
(FAI)  study  of  1987  [Ref.  2]  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
Acquisition  Enhancement  (ACE  II)  Study  Group  [Ref.  3:p.  2-C-2- 
171. 

An  exhaustive  review  of  the  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation 
(FAR)  was  conducted  to  record  and  classify  each  contracting  officer 
procurement  tasking,  both  implicit  and  explicit.  The  steps  taken 
by  the  researcher  to  determine  which  references  within  the  FAR 
pertained  to  the  context  of  the  study  are  described  in  Chapter  III. 

E.  SCOPE,  LIMITATIONS,  AND  ASSUMPTIONS 

The  scope  of  this  investigation  is  centered  on  the  application 
of  a  modified  behavioral  classification  scheme  to  those  specifically 
mandated  contracting  officer  procurement  tasks  found  within  the 
Federal  Acquisition  Regulation  From  this  narrow  perspective  the 
scope  of  all  such  tasks  were  grouped  into  implied  or  explicit 
actions.  From  this  effort  the  taskings  of  the  Contracting  Officer 
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were  taxonomicaUy  categorized  initially  by  activity,  and  then 
further  subdivided  into  related  specific  behaviors. 

The  following  limitations  will  apply: 

1.  The  procurement  tasks  accepted  for  inclusion  into  the 
adopted  behavioral  classification  scheme  pertain  only  to 
specific  tasks  as  they  apply  to  the  contracting  officer. 
Policies  and  concepts  which  merely  make  reference  to  the 
contracting  officer  are  not  within  the  scope  of  this  research 
effort  and,  as  such,  will  not  be  recorded  within  the  classifica¬ 
tion  scheme. 

2.  The  scope  of  procurement  tasks  are  broad  in  character  and 
will  result  in  the  taxonomy  embodying  broad  descriptive  be¬ 
havioral  activities.  (Ref.  l:p.  14] 

3.  The  basis  the  researcher  used  to  classify  contracting  officer 
procurement  tasks  is  his  own  judgement  and  is  thus  subjec¬ 
tive  in  nature. 

The  following  assumptions  will  apply 

1.  The  procurement  process  as  it  pertains  to  the  contracting 
officer  can  be  behaviorally  described  by  a  procurement  task 
classification  scheme. 

2.  Considering  the  character  and  makeup  of  the  procurement 
tasks  used  within  the  study,  a  taxonomy  already  in  existence 
may  be  used.  (Ref.  l:p.  14] 

3.  All  mandated  procurement  tasks  found  within  the  FAR  can 
be  classified.  (Ref.  1:14] 
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F.  DEFINITIONS 


The  following  terms  are  used  extensively  throughout  the  study 
and  are  important  as  they  relate  to  the  concepts  of  the  science  of 
classification. 


1.  Classification:  The  ordering  or  arrangement  of  entities  into 
groups  or  sets  on  the  basis  of  their  relationships,  based  on 
observable  or  inferred  properties. 

2.  Identification:  The  allocation  or  assignment  of  additional, 
unidentified  objects  to  the  correct  class,  once  such  classes  have 
been  established  by  prior  classification. 

3.  Taxonomy:  The  theoretical  study  of  systematic  classifications 
including  their  bases,  principles,  procedures,  and  rules.  The 
science  of  how  to  classify  and  identify.  [Ref.  4:p.  22] 

Within  this  study,  the  following  definition  will  be  used: 


Task:  A  specific  unit  of  work  performed  by  a  single  person  that 
has  an  identifiable  beginning  and  end.  [Ref.  5:p.  49] 

The  use  of  the  term  "he"  throughout  this  study  is  not  meant 

to  denote  any  particular  sexual  gender  and  is  used  simply  for 

convenience  and  brevity 


G.  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  STUDY 

This  study  was  conducted  in  an  effort  to  tnxonomirally  identify 
all  specifically  mandated  contracting  officer  tasks  as  presented 
within  the  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation  and  group  them  in 
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accordance  with  an  all  encompassing  behavioral  classification 
scheme.  In  Chapter  II  the  theoretical  foundation  of  the  study  is 
presented  which  considers  the  science  of  classification  as  it 
pertains  to  the  codification  of  behavioral  tasks.  An  examination  of 
the  useful  benefits  to  be  derived  from  human  performance  taxono¬ 
my  is  presented  followed  by  a  discussion  on  the  classification  of 
tasks.  The  need  for  adopting  a  taxonomic  approach  within 
contracting  is  presented  as  it  relates  to  the  concept  of  contracting 
as  a  science.  Finally,  the  Berliner  classification  is  presented  along 
with  justification  as  to  why  it  was  utilized  within  this  study. 

Chapter  III  presents  the  method  in  which  the  study  was 
conducted  in  order  to  derive  these  data  which  produced  the  matrix 
of  contracting  officer  tasks,  found  in  Appendix  A.  Difficulties 
encountered  in  using  the  Berliner  scheme  are  discussed  in  light  of 
this  and  other  studies  A  summary  of  the  researcher's  findings 
obtained  from  the  review  of  the  FAR  are  presented  along  with  a 
statistical  analysis  of  the  outcome. 

Chapter  IV  will  provide  the  researcher’s  interpretation  of  the 
results  obtained  from  the  FAR  review  as  it  applies  to  the  primary 
and  subsidiary  research  questions.  A  discussion  will  be  presented 
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on  the  roles,  relationships,  and  responsibilities  of  the  contracting 
officer  as  evidenced  by  the  findings  of  the  study. 

Finally,  Chapter  V  provides  the  researcher’s  conclusions  and 
recommendations,  and  offers  practical  areas  for  further  study. 
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II.  BACKGROUND 


A.  INTRODUCTION 

Tasks  take  up  a  pervasive  portion  of  our  everyday  lives, 
representing  the  framework  and  core  of  much  of  human  behavior. 
There  is  a  need  to  envision  these  tasks  and  their  properties  in 
order  to  resolve  primary  problems  in  the  analysis  of  human 
performance.  Such  a  system  may  take  the  form  of  any  one  of  the 
many  human  behavioral  performance  classification  schemes 
developed  by  behavioral  scientists.  Without  such  a  system 
appropriately  applied  to  the  taxonomy  of  human  task  perfor¬ 
mance,  it  is  particularly  difficult  to  institute  and  employ  the 
results  of  behavioral  vStudies  to  the  resolution  of  applied  problems. 
In  this  chapter,  the  science  of  classification  and  its  related  benefits 
are  considered  followed  by  a  discussion  on  the  taxonomic  categor¬ 
ization  of  tasks.  The  chapter  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  the 
Berliner  classification  scheme. 

B.  THE  SCIENCE  OF  CLASSIFICATION 

The  process  of  classification  is  the  acknowledgment  of  resemb¬ 
lances  and  the  assortment  of  objects  or  tasks  based  on  those 
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resemblances  most  likely  dates  back  to  primeval  man.  Examina¬ 
tion  and  codification  of  events  and  circumstances  by  early  man  led 
to  specific  expectancies  and  in  that  way  streamlined  his  environ¬ 
ment.  Thus,  expected  or  past  occurrences  could  be  rated  as  likely 
or  unlikely.  Further,  by  differentiating  sheep  as  a  combined  class, 
as  contrasted  from  goats  in  another  combined  class,  individual 
expectancies  could  be  associated  with  the  sheep  object  (wool,  meat) 
and  others  to  the  goat  commodity  (getting  rammed,  milk). 
Additionally,  the  separating  out  of  certain  categories  of  objects 
could  steer  early  man  in  the  forecasting  and  interpretation  of 
behavior. 

The  early  Greeks  were  the  first  to  document  serious  studies  in 
the  field  of  classification.  Plato  separated  classificatory  systems 
into  two  types:  (1)  arrangements  established  on  visible  things,  and 
(2)  arrangements  based  on  concepts  or  ideas.  A  protest  to  this  "all 
or  nothing"  method  was  that  few  articles  fit  into  a  singular  type, 
and  that  further  functional  relations,  involving  attributes  and 
characteristics,  can  be  determined  that  may  permit  more  accurate 
predictions.  Science,  as  it  evolved  during  the  time  of  Galileo, 
involved  the  examination  and  interpretation  of  observable  events  in 
terms  of  measurable  degrees  of  attributes.  By  allotting  an  event 
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or  object  to  a  class  or  taxonomy,  man  was  able  to  make  more 
accurate  and  improved  decisions  about  a  particular  event  because 
one  could  draw  on  the  associated  information  relating  to  the  class. 
The  eighteenth  century’  biologist  Linnaeus  incorporated  this 
approach  which  proved  to  be  useful. 

Psychologists  eventually  found  the  development  of  taxonomic 
classification  schemes  to  be  of  value.  Evaluating  an  individual  as 
schizophrenic  may  or  may  not  result  in  enhanced  forecasts  about 
probable  behavior.  The  eighteenth  century  psychologist  Kraepelin 
made  inroads  in  the  early  development  of  a  taxonomic  classifica¬ 
tion  scheme  which  would  aid  in  the  logical  remedy  of  various  type 
taxonomies  in  mental  illnesses.  [Ref.  4:pp.  17-20] 

For  the  purpose  ot  this  study,  a  taxonomy  shall  be  deemed 
more  than  a  mere  classification.  Rather,  it  is  the  analysis  of 
systematic  groupings,  each  with  some  reference  to  one  or  more 
postulated  models  that  encompass  the  domain  in  which  the 
taxonomy  is  to  be  implemented.  The  use  of  a  taxonomy  with  a  set 
of  facts  or  observations  provides  the  corollary  effect  of  adding  more 
information  to  those  facts  or  data  by  disclosing  patterns,  permitt¬ 
ing  forecast,  and  by  providing  guidance  to  many  types  of  expected 
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actions.  The  taxonomic  scheme  also  functions  as  a  code  for 
approaching  categorized  data 

There  are  general  goals  within  the  science  of  classification. 
The  fundamental  purpose  of  a  taxonomy  scheme  is  to  characterize 
the  arrangement  and  relationship  of  the  constituent  objects  in 
relationship  to  each  other  and  to  analogous  objects,  and  to 
streamline  these  relationships  in  such  a  way  that  broad  state¬ 
ments  can  be  made  about  categories  ol  objects  or  tasks. 
Taxonomic  classification  schemes  that  are  used  to  describe 
associations  among  objects  in  nature  may  be  used  to  generate 
hypotheses.  By  their  heuristic  nature,  classifications  are  chiefly 
justified  in  the  field  of  science  in  that  they  may  be  used  to 
generate  hypotheses  for  subsequent  analysis. 

One  of  the  general  objectives  of  a  taxonomic  classification 
scheme  is  to  aid  in  the  economy  of  memory  recall  required  and  in 
the  simplification  of  communication.  When  an  object  or  task  is 
placed  within  a  group  or  category  within  the  classificatory  system, 
the  system  or  category  assumes  the  individual  characterizations  of 
the  multitude  of  objects  found  within  it.  When  we  indicate  that 
someone  speaks  German,  we  are  denoting  that  the  individual's 
linguistic  inventory  favors  that  of  millions  of  other  people  also 
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found  within  the  grouping  titled  "German  speaking  people."  We 
free  ourselves  from  having  to  state  an  entire  roster  of  statements 
about  the  unique  word  lists,  and  intonation  patterns  of  speech 
familiar  to  the  individual. 

Another  objective  of  taxonomic  classification  schemes  is  to 
facilitate  easier  manipulation  of  observations.  Ideally,  categories  or 
groupings  within  the  overall  classification  scheme  should  be  easily 
recognized  and  should  be  associated  with  each  other.  In  a  par¬ 
ticularly  complex  environment  where  relationships  are  not  always 
clear  cut,  such  as  the  duties  and  responsibilities  often  assigned  to 
individuals,  this  is  a  rather  difficult  task.  Therefore,  one  of  the 
chief  criterion  preferred  in  a  taxonomy  is  that  data  be  easily 
separable  thus  facilitating  ease  of  retrieval.  [Ref.  4:pp.  22-24] 

C.  BENEFITS  OF  A  HUMAN  PERFORMANCE  TAXONOMY 

A  taxonomy  of  human  tasks  has  many  significant  functional 
as  well  as  scientific  ramifications  in  various  fields  of  study  as  well 
as  to  state -of- the  art  questions.  In  fact,  numerous  apparently 
dissimilar  problems  are  joined  together  collectively  and  can  be 
observed  from  a  different  prospective  by  the  use  of  such  a  taxono¬ 
my.  The  benefits  to  be  gained  from  developing  such  a 
classification  scheme  are  many.  These  can  be  arranged  into  two 
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types  of  benefits  (1)  scientific-theoretical  benefits  and  (2)  applied- 
practical  benefits. 

SCIENTIFIC-THEORETICAL  BENEFITS 

Some  of  the  more  notable  scientific  areas  of  benefit  are  as  follows: 

1.  Conducting  literature  reviews.  Psychologists’  initial  ex¬ 
perience  with  taxonomies  occur  when  they  attempt  to  pinpoint 
literature  pertaining  to  their  analysis.  Are  there  variables  identical 
to  those  other  scientists  have  incorporated?  Do  they  illustrate  a 
similar  category  of  human  accomplishment?  After  examining  their 
analytical  efforts,  psychologists  will  run  up  against  identical 
difficulties  in  the  use  of  semantics  and  assessments  in  com¬ 
municating  their  outcomes  back  to  a  group  of  hypothetical  or 
theoretical  knowledge. 

2.  Establishing  better  bases  for  conducting  and  reporting 
research  studies  to  facilitate  their  comparisons.  A  complete 
taxonomic  scheme  should  assist  psychologists  in  determining  the 
basis  as  to  why  research  can  or  cannot  be  compared. 

3.  Standardizing  laboratory  methods  for  studying  human 
performance.  A  crucial  difficulty  in  the  experimental  investigation 
of  factors  influencing  human  effectiveness  is  the  shortage  of  a 
standard  for  tasks  that  permit  investigators  to  contrast  the 
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outcome  obtained  from  differing  laboratories.  One  outcome 
obtained  from  investigation  into  classificatory  problems  could  be 
the  enumeration  of  conventional  or  standard  tasks  that  are 
dependable  appraisals  of  specific  human  functions. 

4.  Exhibit  gaps  in  knowledge.  At  the  relevant  scientific  level, 
a  classification  scheme  can  assist  researchers  in  uncovering  voids 
in  the  body  of  knowledge  pertaining  to  human  effectiveness.  By 
defining  specific  groupings  and  subcategories  of  human  accomplis¬ 
hment,  a  classification  scheme  brings  to  light  those  areas  where 
broad  research  has  been  accomplished,  and  conversely,  where 
none  has  been  performed. 

5.  Assisting  in  theory  development.  There  are  several 
occasions  in  which  taxonomic  advancement  strengthens  the 
ripening  of  conjectural  thought  The  degree  of  accomplishment 
for  a  particular  theory  essentially  depends  upon  how  sufficiently 
the  theory  can  successfully  arrange  the  examined  facts  of  the 
science.  Albeit  theories  have  assorted  taxonomic  requisites 
depending  on  their  variety  and  the  particular  stage  of  their 
formation  they  may  reside,  an  appropriate  taxonomic  .strategy 
seems  imperative  to  the  initial  creation  of  quantitative  correla¬ 


tions. 


APPLIED-PRACTICAL  BENEFITS 


The  methods  in  which  a  taxonomy  would  be  of  value  in  both 
applied  and  pragmatic  fields  of  behavioral  studies  include  the 
following: 

1.  Job  definition  and  job  analysis.  In  our  swiftly  evolving 
society,  positions  of  employment  are  perpetually  being  abolished  or 
modified  while  many  new  ones  are  being  created.  To  make  a 
practical  decision  pertaining  to  the  instruction  and/or  selection 
criteria  needed  to  produce  competent  performers  within  jobs,  one 
may  incorporate  a  classification  scheme  to  examine  the  task 
requirements  of  a  new  job.  A  classification  scheme  using  proper 
general  descriptors  can  aid  one  in  determining  the  likeness  of  new 
and  dissimilar  jobs  and  can  arrange  jobs  into  groupings  having 
analogous  personnel  requisites 

2.  Human-machine  system  design.  The  organizing  and 
distribution  of  tasks  10  human  beings  and  machines  dictate  the 
need  for  decisions  about  human  performance.  A  critical  factor  to 
be  considered  when  making  such  decisions  should  be  the  par¬ 
ticular  grouping  of  the  performance  that  one  is  using,  and  the 
grouping  of  assorted  components  that  can  influence  that 
performance. 
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3.  Personnel  selection,  placement,  and  human  resource 
planning.  When  a  system  s  strategy  hats  developed  to  the  level 
where  resource  specifications  have  become  well  established  and 
verifiable,  the  necessity  for  identifying  and  ordering  personnel  to 
the  new  system  often  becomes  a  matter  of  paramount  concern.  In 
order  to  achieve  the  most  appropriate  fit  of  people  to  respon¬ 
sibilities,  information  about  the  magnitude  of  the  assignment  and 
about  the  attributes  of  workers  must  be  within  the  reach  of 
decision  makers.  A  worthwhile  classification  scheme  would 
incorporate  concepts  matching  the  attributes  of  job  respon¬ 
sibilities,  their  performance  requisites,  and  the  capacities  assessed 
by  selection  examination 

4.  Training.  The  initial  difficulty  that  training  professionals 
face  is  in  acquiring  adequate  task-specific  information  in  a  fashion 
that  will  allow  them  to  devise  and  carrv  out  their  training  objec¬ 
tives.  They  must  be  aware  of  the  approach  the  individual  is 
required  to  follow  the  provisions  and  the  circumstances  of  the  job. 
Further,  they  must  understand  what  comprises  an  adequate  level 
of  job  expertise.  Implementing  the  concepts  of  learning  to  training 
would  seem  useful:  for  example,  but  it  is  extremely  burdensome  in 
application  because  there  is  inadequate  data  about  the  groupings 
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of  human  behavioral  performance  within  which  dissimilar  instruc¬ 
tional  techniques  are  useful.  The  obstacle  is  one  of  generating  a 
taxonomic  classification  scheme  that  will  adapt  those  training 
methods  deemed  as  being  useful  with  specific  classifications  of 
tasks  and  related  competencies. 

5.  Performance  measurement  and  enhancement.  Numerous 
analysts  have  identified  the  requirement  for  standards  of  human 
task  accomplishment  that  can  oblige  as  reference  points  for  the 
consequences  of  theoretical  test  factors.  Such  standards  may 
provide  investigators  with  information  showing  the  functional 
relationship  between  the  heightened  performance  and  their 
intercession.  The  assessment  of  classifying  task  performance  also 
penetrates  into  the  insufficiently  settled  problems  of  evaluating 
training  results,  the  assessment  of  man-machine  system  effective¬ 
ness,  and  evaluation  of  job  accomplishment.  For  these  reasons, 
the  evolution  of  a  classification  scheme  for  human  performance 
would  contribute  towards  the  creation  of  innovative,  useful 
measurement  procedures. 

6.  Development  of  retrieval  systems  and  data  bases.  A  com¬ 
prehensive  discipline  of  information  science  has  evolved  within  the 
last  few  decades,  with  related  computer  systems  used  for  the 
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accumulation  and  swift  extraction  of  data.  The  effectiveness  and 
usefulness  of  such  structures  could  be  magnified  if  the  facts  about 
elements  influencing  human  performance  were  categorized  by  the 
type  of  human  performances  involved.  A  classification  system  for 
accomplishing  this  would  be  beneficial  not  only  in  the  proficient 
recovery  of  records,  but  in  the  evolution  of  systems  for  consolidat- 
ing,  upgrading,  and  condensing  facts  about  categories  of  human 
performance  as  well.  Contemporary  computer  information  science, 
combined  with  innovative  taxonomic  ideas,  has  the  potential  for 
enormous  benefits. 

The  diverse  use  of  classification  schemes  used  in  measuring 
task  performance  as  presented  above  do  not  cancel  each  other  out. 
The  contrasts  between  fundamental  and  employed  applications  are 
manufactured,  and  they  overlay  each  other  as  well.  The  previously 
depicted  uses  for  classification  schemes  furnishes  a  set  of  goals 
and  objectives  to  direct  future  improvement  and  growth  in  taxono¬ 
mies  while  providing  a  standard  to  assess  the  usefulness  of  future 
classification  schemes.  I  Ref.  4:pp.  5-9] 

D.  CLASSIFICATION  OF  TASKS 

The  discipline  most  interested  in  the  taxonomy  of  tasks  is 
psychology,  more  specifically,  within  the  sphere  of  human 
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performance  analysis.  [Ref.  l:p.  23]  There  are  four  primary 
methods  the  human  performance  community  uses  to  classify  tasks 
and  their  descriptions.  The  first  three  approaches  center  on  the 
characterization  of  the  actions,  procedures,  and  competencies 
involved  in  the  performance  of  the  particular  task  being  reviewed. 
The  fourth  approach  stresses  the  constituent  elements,  state,  or 
ingredients  of  the  task.  These  strategies  are  amplified  as  follows: 

1.  Behavior  Description  Approach  -  based  upon  resear¬ 
chers’  findings  of  what  workers  literally  do  while 
accomplishing  a  task. 

2.  Behavior  Requirements  Approach  -  based  upon 
standards  that  researchers  determine  to  be  necessary  to 
meet  established  levels  of  performance. 

3.  Ability  Requirements  Approach  -  contrasts,  evaluates, 
and  correlates  those  competencies  deemed  necessary  to 
perform  a  particular  task.  [Ref.  6:pp.  44-45] 

4.  Task  Characteristics  Approach  -  this  strategy  is  founded 
upon  an  approach  that  handles  the  task  as  an 
assortment  of  conditions  that  invoke  human 
performance  It  centers  on  what  takes  place  between 
the  input  factors  and  the  ultimate  output  of  the  process. 
[Ref.  7:p.  22-23] 

The  researcher  has  adopted  the  fourth  approach  of  task 
characterization  within  this  study.  As  such,  this  approach  lends 
itself  to  an  environment  within  which  there  are  a  set  of  conditions 
which  a  worker,  or  in  the  case  of  the  study,  the  contracting 
officer,  is  forced  to  operate  within.  These  conditions  have  an 
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existence  dissimilar  from  the  resulting  activities  their  presence 
might  stimulate  or  the  procedures  they  might  activate  among  the 
worker.  (Ref.  4:p.  55] 

Within  the  task  characteristics  approach,  tasks  are  depicted 
by  action  verbs  with  referents.  Referents  are  a  type  of  language 
used  in  task  analysis,  i.e.  aligns  cross  hairs,  coordinates  the 
marker.  Researchers  involved  in  the  study  of  human  task 
taxonomies  use  such  descriptive  techniques  not  only  because  it 
conforms  to  the  discipline  of  task  analysis,  but  because  in  order 
for  the  largest  number  of  test  participants,  and  researchers  (often 
viewing  tasks  from  differing  prospective)  to  have  the  broadest 
comprehension  and  use.  the  descriptors  used  to  characterize  the 
task  should  be  consistently  identifiable.  Additionally,  they  should 
be  uncomplicated,  discrete  actions  readily  quantifiable  and  should 
be  common  in  nature. 

It  is  intuitively  obvious  that  for  a  task  to  be  considered  for 
inclusion  into  a  classification  scheme,  the  task  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  important  event  contributing  to  the  successful  outcome 
of  the  job.  Not  all  tasks  are  weighted  as  nccessarilv  critical  or 
important  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  job.  One  technique  to 
distinguish  important  tasks  from  non-critical  tasks  involves  the 
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assembly  of  "critical  incidents"  from  individuals  executing  the  job. 
Critical  incidents  are  recollected  events  which  influence,  in  a 
meaningful  way,  the  end  results  of  an  assignment,  either  favorably 
or  negatively.  The  collection  and  arrangement  of  a  vast  number 
of  such  occurrences,  all  relating  to  an  analogous  job,  will  lead  to 
the  documentation  and  substantiation  of  job  components  (tasks) 
significant  to  achieving  over-all  job  effectiveness.  (Ref.  8:pp.  283- 
286] 


E.  THE  NEED  FOR  A  CONTRACTING  TAXONOMY  SCHEME 

Few  can  dispute  that  contracting,  although  still  in  the 
evolutionary  stages,  is  steadily  evolving  into  a  distinct  science.  By 
making  the  transition  from  what  many  have  long  considered  an 
administrative  support  aiea.  into  a  distinctly  scientific  discipline 
offers  several  unique  advantages  Science  seeks  to  clarify  relation¬ 
ships  through  the  use  of  '  abstract"  ideas  which  enable  users  to 
derive  "generalizations'  Because  of  the  concern  science  places  on 
the  representation  of  abstractions  and  theories,  it  can  be 
exceptionally  worthwhile  in  the  assimilation  and  consolidation 
process.  The  advancement  of  theoretical  conceptual  procedures 
unlocks  the  borders  and  boundaries  to  new  and  innovative  areas 
of  human  behavior  studies  and  proposes  further  means  for 
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analysis  and  investigation  into  functional  problems.  [Ref.  9:pp.  29- 
30] 

As  stated,  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  profession  of 
contracting  being  classified  as  a  distinct  scientific  discipline  are 
many.  Further  enumeration  of  such  benefits  as  well  as  their  proof 
are  not  within  the  scope  of  this  study  (see  Ref.  9). 

There  are  four  fundamental  conditions  found  within  a  science. 
These  are: 

1.  A  distinct  subject  matter 

2.  A  description  and  classification  of  the  subject  matter 

3.  The  presumption  of  underlying  uniformities  and 
regularities  concerning  the  subject  matter 

4.  The  adoption  of  the  scientific  method  for  studying  the 
subject  matter  [Ref  9:p  11] 

In  order  for  contracting  to  be  considered  a  scientific  discipline 
within  both  the  academic  and  professional  community  it  must 
comply  with  the  above  four  critical  requirements.  The 
enhancement  of  critical  requirement  number  two  will  be  the 
primary  focal  area  of  this  study. 

A  taxonomy  "is  a  type  of  non-theoretical  system  which  sets 
conditions  for  the  applicability  of  its  categorical  terms."  |Ref.  10:p. 
26]  A  contracting  taxonomy  is  indeed  a  crucial  requirement 
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needed  to  define  contracting  as  a  science.  It  offers  uniformity  to 
the  boundaries  encompassing  the  particular  area  under  study,  and 
facilitates  the  evolution  and  formation  of  theories. 

A  review  of  current  literature  on  contracting  reveals  an 
abundant  variety  of  efforts  by  some  to  illustrate  contracting  in  a 
manner  which  could  potentially  be  developed  into  a  classificatory 
scheme.  Sherman  proposes  that  the  mechanisms  of  contracting 
should  be  examined  as  a  "life  cycle  model"  centering  upon  the 
conception  and  design  stages  prior  to  formalizing  a  contract  as 
well  as  the  managerial  operations  subsequent  to  award.  [Ref. 
1  l:pp.  220-2231  (See  Figure  2-1} 


Figure  2-1 

Generic  Procurement  Model 

Source:  Sherman  [Ref.  11) 
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Lamm  asserts  that  the  six  principal  mechanisms  found  within 
procurement  are: 

1 .  acquisition  planning 

2.  source  solicitation 

3.  source  evaluation  and  selection 

4.  contract  negotiation 

5.  contract  award 

6.  contract  administration  [Ref.  9:p.  15] 

This  broad  model  follows  the  representation  developed  by  the 
Commission  on  Government  Procurement  which  is  represented  in 
Figure  2-2.  [Ref.  9:pp.  15-16] 


THE  PROCUREMENT  PROCESS 


The  Procurement  Process 
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The  aforementioned  models  offer  researchers  a  grass  roots 
approach  towards  generating  a  classification  scheme  which  may 
serve  to  quantifiably  describe  and  classify  the  contracting  process. 
These  models  offer  a  broad  view  of  the  process  commonly  referred 
to  as  "contracting."  However,  to  date  there  is  a  noted  lack  of  any 
attempt  to  specifically  catalog  and  develop  a  taxonomy  of  what  the 
science  of  contracting  specifically  entails  on  an  individual  basis,  to 
wit,  the  contracting  officer.  The  development  and  implementation 
of  such  a  taxonomy  will  further  definitize  and  add  to  the  credibility 
of  the  contention  of  contracting  as  a  science.  The  aim  and  scope 
of  this  study  is  to  this  end 

F.  THE  BERLINER  CLASSIFICATION  SCHEME 

Berliner,  Angell.  and  Shearer  (1964)  attempted  to  devise  a 
behavioral  taxonomy  that  would  prove  useful  when  attempting  to 
identify  ideal  methods  ol  evaluating  performance.  Although  many 
other  classification  schemes  had  been  developed,  which  address 
the  relationships  between  behavior  and  training  conditions, 
Berliner,  et.  al.,  wanted  to  create  a  taxonomy  specifically  adept  to 
conducting  performance  measurements  under  less  than  ideal 
conditions  for  measurement.  The  researchers  elected  to  develop 
their  scheme  in  a  hierarchial  fashion.  The  taxonomy  was  divided 
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Into  three  main  elements  (1)  processes,  (2)  activities,  and  (3) 
specific  behaviors.  The  strategy  has  four  primary  behavioral 
processes  which  are  subdivided  into  six  expansive  activities.  These 
are  in  turn  further  subdivided  into  forty- seven  distinctive  be¬ 
haviors. 

The  Berliner  taxonomy  scheme  is  shown  in  Figure  2-3. 

The  distinctive  behaviors  are  the  core  of  the  Berliner  system. 
They  are  depicted  by  verbs  which  the  researchers  believed  would 
give  the  broadest  comprehension  to  the  many  divergent  users.  The 
behaviors  were  chosen  from  the  previously  discussed  criteria 
necessary  for  classifying  behaviorial  tasks: 

1.  behaviors  must  be  easily  recognized. 

2.  behaviors  must  be  universal  in  occurrence. 

3.  behaviors  must  be  elementary,  uncomplicated  actions  with 
quantifiable  characteristics.  (Ref.  12:p.  29) 

Behavioral  psychologists  have  a  multitude  of  quantifiable 
measures  available  to  them  for  their  use  in  assessing  behaviors. 
These  prevalent  measures  are: 

1.  times  (start,  completion,  and  dtiration). 

2.  errors  (omission,  commission,  magnitude)  and  direction  of 
tracking  deviation. 

3.  use-frequency  data. 

4.  workload  data. 
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Figure  2-3 

Berliner  Classification  Scheme 

Source:  Berliner  [Ref.  8] 
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5.  motion  dynamics  [Ref.  12:p.  33] 

These  measures  may  be  applied  to  any  one  of  the  behavioral  tasks 
incorporated  within  the  Berliner  classification  scheme;  thus,  the 
behaviors  chosen  meet  the  criteria  for  use. 

Within  the  Berliner  taxonomy,  the  forty-seven  behaviors 
provide  the  taxonomist  with  an  initial  entry  point  into  the  clas¬ 
sification  scheme.  Having  chosen  one,  the  activities  and  processes 
are  prearranged  and  are  easily  determined.  Berliner,  et  al.,  do  not 
present  any  definitions  for  any  of  the  behaviors,  processes,  or 
activities.  The  prospect  that  individuals  employing  the  classifica¬ 
tion  scheme  may  have  dissimilar  personal  behavior  definitions  even 
at  the  precise  behavior  tier  is  supposedly  considered  and/or 
evaluated  by  the  estimates  obtained  of  inter-judge  reliability. 
Berliner  incorporated  the  use  of  judges  to  classify  the  exact 
behaviors  into  probationary,  sizable  groupings.  A  "refining  phase" 
allowed  Berliner  et.  al.,  to  eliminate  some  behaviors  and  thus 
include  only  those  behaviors  whose  positioning  into  process 
groupings  was  recognized  by  no  less  than  six  of  eight  judges.  His 
initial  list  of  one  hundred  action  verbs  was  redin  <d  in  fnrlv  seven 
in  this  manner.  [Ref.  12:p.  32] 
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Critics  of  the  taxonomy  system  have  charged  that  considerable 

"overlap"  exists  within  the  system.  The  groupings  are  not  mutually 

exclusive.  What  occurs  is  that  not  all  behavioral  tasks  are  viewed 

by  users  as  singularly  belonging  to  only  one  section.  For  a 

taxonomy  scheme  to  have  this  property  would  be  highly  desirable; 

however,  the  researchers  determined  that  it  was  not  an  essential 

requirement  for  a  system  to  be  effective. 

R.  B.  Miller  has  pointed  out  (Miller,  1962)  that  mutual 
exclusiveness  of  terms  in  a  taxonomy  may  in  fact  be  an 
unattainable  objective,  and  the  findings  of  the  present  study 
provide  no  evidence  to  disconfirm  this.  Nevertheless,  the 
system  as  it  has  been  developed  to  this  point  does  show  that 
judges  with  rather  diverse  backgrounds  and  interests  can 
agree  quite  well  on  whether  or  not  a  specific  activity  posses¬ 
ses  characteristics  which  put  it  in  a  class  of  behaviors  whose 
general  nature  is  described  by  some  broad  behavioral-process 
description.  (Ref.  13:pp.  19-20) 


In  summary,  the  researcher  determined  that  the  Berliner 
classification  scheme  represents  a  viable  system  for  quantifying 
and  organizing  behavioral  tasks  to  assess  their  working  relation¬ 
ship  with  each  other  and  to  determine  their  appropriateness  for 
organizing  performances  within  a  specific  discipline.  It  has  been 
successfully  used  in  applied  behavioral  research  anil  proved  to  be 
an  appropriate  model  for  use.  [Ref.  12:p.  33)  An  examination  into 
the  suitability  of  the  Berliner  classification  scheme  for  investigative 
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work  in  the  field  of  human  behavior  appropriately  summarized  it’s 
merits. 

It  was  selected  because  it  appeared  to  be  relatively  easy  to  use 
and  reasonably  comprehensive  with  respect  to  its  coverage  of 
specific  behaviors.  It  also  permits  the  analysis  of  raw  data  at 
various  levels  of  detail;  i.e.,  "process,"  "activity,"  and  "specific 
behaviors."  (Ref.  14:p.  331] 

The  Berliner  classification  scheme,  despite  it's  manifold 
attributes,  required  some  modifications  during  this  study  in  order 
to  be  appropriately  applied  to  the  unique  requirements  of  procure¬ 
ment.  This  issue  will  be  addressed  in  greater  detail  within 
Chapter  Three. 

G.  SUMMARY 

This  chapter  dealt  with  general  issues  within  the  scientific 
discipline  oi  classification  and  behavioral  task  classification. 
Various  theoretical  and  practical  benefits  to  be  gained  by  the 
application  of  a  taxonomic  approach  were  highlighted.  The  need 
for  employing  such  a  taxonomy  within  the  field  of  contracting  was 
discussed  as  it  related  to  the  development  of  contracting  as  a 
science.  Finally,  the  Berliner  classification  scheme  was  introduced 
as  well  as  the  factors  that  lead  to  its  selection  for  use  within  this 
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study.  The  next  chapter  will  discuss  the  researcher’s  efforts  to 
classify  the  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation,  as  it  pertains  to  the 
mandated  tasks  of  the  contracting  officer,  in  accordance  with  a 
modified  interpretation  of  the  Berliner  classification  scheme. 
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Ifl.  CLASSIFYING  CONTRACTING  OFFICER  PROCUREMENT  TASKS 


A.  INTRODUCTION 

This  chapter  will  discuss  the  procedures  the  researcher  used 
when  applying  a  modified  version  of  the  Berliner  classification 
scheme  to  mandated  contracting  officer  procurement  tasks  found 
within  the  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation.  Problems  which 
developed  during  the  research  will  be  addressed.  Finally,  the 
results  of  the  study  will  be  presented. 

B.  CLASSIFICATION  PROCEDURES 

The  researcher  conducted  an  exhaustive  review  of  the  Federal 
Acquisition  Regulation  (FAR)  recording  all  mandated  procurement 
tasks  placed  upon  the  contracting  officer.  These  tasks  could  be 
either  clerical,  administrative,  or  managerial  in  nature:  however, 
they  had  to  be  specific  tasks  of  some  soil  These  tasks  could  be 
either  explicit  or  implied  as  evidenced  from  the  context  of  the  FAR 
passage.  The  procurement  tasks  accepted  for  inclusion  into  the 
study  pertained  only  to  tasks  as  they  applied  to  the  contracting 
officer.  Policies  as  they  related  to  the  requirements,  duties,  and 
responsibilities  required  of  the  contracting  officer  were  not  within 
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the  scope  of  this  research  effort  and,  as  such,  were  not  recorded 
into  the  classification  scheme. 

This  study  encompassed  the  entire  Federal  Acquisition 
Regulation,  Parts  1  through  53  inclusively.  All  published  chan¬ 
ges/updates  were  made  to  the  FAR  as  they  were  received  during 
the  research  effort  and  were  analyzed  to  determine  if  rewrites, 
additions,  or  deletions  affected  those  previously  recorded  contract¬ 
ing  officer  tasks.  If  applicable,  these  changes  were  either  recorded 
or  deleted  from  the  researcher’s  classification  scheme.  The  final 
FAR  update  considered  during  the  research  was  Federal  Acquisition 
Circular  (FAC)  84-49  dated  11  July  1989  Subsequent  FACs  are 
not  incorporated  within  this  study. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  procurement  tasks  reviewed  were 
broad  in  nature  and  resulted  in  the  classification  incorporating 
broad  descriptive  behavioral  activities  which  were  naturally 
facilitated  by  the  modified  Berliner  scheme.  It  is  recognized  that 
the  reader  in  some  instances,  due  to  his/her  own  perceptions  and 
experiences  may  disagree  with  the  researcher's  classification 
decisions.  The  basis  the  researcher  used  to  classify  the  majority 
of  contracting  officer  procurement  tasks  was  his  own  judgement 
and  was  thus  subjective  in  nature. 
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In  light  of  the  aforementioned  procedures,  the  following  three 
step  approach  was  adopted  from  Fowler  [Ref.  1[  and  modified  to 
this  study  when  classifying  FAR  tasks  into  the  modified  Berliner 
scheme. 

1.  Identify  and  classify  those  procurement  task  behaviors 
which  are  identical  to  the  Berliner  behaviors. 

2.  Identify  and  classify  those  procurement  task  behaviors 
which  are  synonyms  of  the  Berliner  behaviors  by  using 
a  thesaurus  [Ref.  15].  To  accomplish  this  step,  the 
following  "synonym  procedure"  was  used: 

a.  Locate  a  behavior  within  the  FAR  that  appeared  to  be  a 
synonym  of  the  Berliner  behavior. 

b.  Verify  with  the  aid  of  a  thesaurus  which  particular 
Berliner  behavior  was  an  appropriate  synonym  for  the 
FAR  task  behavior. 

c.  Place  those  procurement  behaviors  that  match  the 
Berliner  behavior  synonyms  in  the  appropriate  activity 
category. 

d.  Continue  the  above  three  steps  for  all  of  the  Berliner 
behaviors 

3.  Classify  any  remaining  procurement  task  behaviors  by 
the  judgement  of  the  researcher.  Judgmental  factors 
used  by  the  researcher  included,  in  their  order  of 
importance. 

a.  the  context  in  which  the  procurement  task  behavior  is 
used  in  the  procurement  task  statements. 

b.  the  apparent  similarity  of  the  procurement  task  behavior 
to  the  other  behaviors  which  had  already  been  classified 
in  Steps  1  and  2 
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c.  the  apparent  "fit"  of  the  procurement  task  behavior  to 
the  "essence"  of  an  activity  category.  [Ref.  l:pp.  44-45] 

The  results  of  the  researcher’s  efforts  were  classified  into  the 
modified  Berliner  classification  scheme,  a  modification  which  is 
discussed  later  within  this  chapter.  A  record  of  the  FAR  mandated 
contracting  officer  tasks  when  placed  into  the  modified  Berliner 
classification  scheme  is  presented  within  Appendix  A.  The 
researcher’s  analysis  of  these  data  appears  within  Chapter  IV. 

Throughout  the  FAR  the  contracting  officer  is  tasked  with 
including  specifically  fitting  mandatory  clauses  into  the  solicitation 
or  contract  due  to  the  contractual  circumstances  being  discussed. 
Additionally,  the  reference  where  the  clause  may  be  located  within 
the  FAR  is  given.  Some  of  these  clauses  are  optional  and  are  left 
up  to  the  contracting  officer  to  determine  if  circumstances  would 
warrant  their  inclusion  within  the  document  An  example  of  such 
is: 

The  contracting  officer  shall  insert  the  clause  at  52.208-3. 

Conflicts,  in  solicitations  and  contracts  for  utility  services. 

[Ref.  16:8.309] 

The  term  "shall"  as  opposed  to  use  of  the  word  "may"  following  the 
statement  "the  contracting  officer,"  was  a  valid  indicator  as  to 
whether  the  clause  was  a  mandatory  or  optional  clause.  Because 
of  the  frequency  of  occurrence  and  for  the  sake  of  brevity. 
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Appendix  A,  data  listing,  catalogs  both  mandatory  and  optional 
clause  tasking  found  within  the  FAR  with  the  abbreviation  MC 
(mandatory  clause),  or  NM  (non-mandatory  clause).  The  remarks 
column  of  Appendix  A  cites  where  the  clause  may  be  located 
within  FAR  Part  52,  and  if  an  Alternate  clause  is  listed,  it  is  so 
noted.  These  tasks,  because  they  clearly  involve  the  insertion  of 
a  specific  clause  into  a  contract  or  solicitation,  are  classified  into 
the  behavior  "alter"  which  Fowler,  in  his  modified  Berliner  scheme, 
placed  under  the  activity  "Information  Processing"  [Ref.  1:  p.  59]. 

A  discussion  of  Fowler’s  modification  to  the  Berliner  scheme, 
used  within  this  study,  follows. 

C.  PROBLEMS  IN  USING  THE  BERLINER  CLASSIFICATION 

SCHEME 

During  the  time  frame  197?  1979  the  Federal  Acquisition 

Institute  (FAI)  directed  a  behavioral  task  evaluation  study  using  a 

survey  questionnaire  acquired  from  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Occupational 

Measurement  Center.  The  survey  was  a  comprehensive  overview 

of  the  procurement  proc  ess  and  was  designed  to  be  thorough. 

Tasks  and  background  questions  came  from  interviews  with 
more  than  130  individuals  representing  twenty  departments 
and  agencies... the  resulting  form  contained  in  excess  of  300 
items  of  personal  and  job  related  background  data  points  and 
1,480  tasks.  [Ref.  l:p.  30] 
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In  performing  the  poll,  the  FAI  used  twenty-four  federal 
organizations  which  distributed  it  to  over  "60%  of  their  Contracts 
and  Procurement  Specialists  (GS-1102),  Purchasing  Agents  (GS- 
1105),  and  Industrial  Specialists  (GS-1150)"  [Ref.  l:p.  30).  The 
survey  yielded  a  return  rate  of  65.2%  of  which  some  8,134  were 
from  Contract  and  Procurement  Specialists.  This  number  represe¬ 
nted  approximately  48%  of  the  existing  procurement  work  force  at 
that  time. 

From  1980  -  1985  the  FAI  and  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  shared  responsibility  for  evaluating  the  information 
collected.  [Ref.  l:pp.  30  31)  The  data  were  formed  into  a  list  of 
some  157  procurement  task  statements.  [Ref.  2]  At  a  later  date, 
the  Department  of  Defense  was  mandated  with  the  responsibility 
of  improving  the  acquisition  work  force.  It  attempted  to  do  so 
through  the  Acquisition  Enhancement  (ACE)  Program  Report  II 
which  attempted  to  define  and  clarify  the  responsibilities  of  the 
acquisition  work  forc  e  The  report  resulted  in  the  development  of 
an  additional  12  procurement  task  statements.  [Ref.  18)  Together 
these  169  task  statements  were  deemed  to  be  the  most  crucial 
behavioral  tasks  executed  by  the  GS-1102  procurement  personnel 
in  the  performance  of  their  jobs. 
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Eventually,  FAI  was  able  to  prioritize  these  procurement  tasks 
with  the  ultimate  objective  of  generating  both  a  Training  Blueprint 
and  developing  a  standard  procurement  training  curriculum  for 
each  professional  specialty.  Fowler  [Ref.  1]  reviewed  these  169 
behavioral  task  statements  and,  utilizing  the  conventional  scientific 
components  to  a  task:  1)  a  beginning  state:  2)  employee  actions; 
3)  technology;  4)  an  ending  state,  came  up  with  the  following 
conclusions: 

A  major  finding  of  this  exercise  is  that,  in  the  169  procure¬ 
ment  task  statements,  there  are  258  separate  instances  of 
employee  behaviors  required.  Many  of  the  required  behaviors 
are  the  same,  but  appear  randomly  throughout  the  listing.  An 
exercise  in  consolidating  these  repetitive  behaviors  yields  68 
different  behaviors  Thus,  the  169  procurement  task  state¬ 
ments  require  68  different  behaviors  to  accomplish  critical 
work  required  by  the  procurement  process.  [Ref.  l:pp.  34-35] 

Fowler  then  applied  these  68  different  behaviors  to  the  three 
step  classification  procedures  outlined  earlier  within  the  chapter. 
His  results  show  that  only  ten  of  the  behaviors  (14.71%)  from  the 
FAI /ACE  II  studv  were  identical  to  Berliner's  behaviors  thus 
invoking  step  one  of  the  adopted  classification  procedures  and 
involving  no  subjectivity.  Step  two,  invoking  the  use  of  synonyms 
from  a  thesaurus  in  support  of  Berliner’s  behavior  yielded  little 
better.  Only  eleven  synonyms  of  the  Berliner  behaviors  matched 
up  representing  16.18%  of  the  procurement  behaviors.  Step  three. 
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that  is,  use  of  the  researcher's  best  judgement  was  the  most  often 
used  method  when  classifying  those  procurement  task  behaviors 
from  the  FAI/ACE  II  study  against  the  Berliner  scheme.  Fowler 
found  this  step  incorporated  61.76%  of  the  behavior  tasks.  The 
researcher  feels  that  this  is  significant  as  it  quantifiably  reveals  the 
degree  of  subjectivity  involved  when  applying  the  169  procurement 
tasks  to  the  Berliner  classification  scheme.  This  high  degree  of 
subjectivity  may  give  cause  for  some  to  doubt  the  validity  of  the 
Berliner  classification  scheme  in  its  application  to  the  procurement 
process.  Equally  disturbing  is  the  fact  that  numerous  behaviors 
from  the  FAI/ACE  II  study  could  not  be  classified.  These  tasks 
were  "negotiate, "  "develop,  "release."  "control,"  and  "open,."  [Ref. 
l:pp.  48,50)  Such  tasks,  given  their  high  degree  of  utility  within 
the  procurement  process  reveals  that  something  is  lacking  in  the 
Berliner  classification  scheme  per  se  "Negotiate"  for  example  is 
used  no  less  than  in  twelve  of  the  sixtv-eight  FAI/ACE  II  be¬ 
haviors.  [Rei.lip.  50|  To  exclude  this  term  from  the  classification 
scheme  or  to  rely  on  the  researcher's  subjective  judgement  given 
the  behavior's  high  degree  of  importance  would  reduce  the 
effectiveness  and  validity  of  the  classification  scheme. 
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In  light  of  the  above  findings,  Fowler  modified  the  Berliner 
classification  scheme.  Figure  3-1  portrays  his  revised  procurement 
task  classification  scheme  [Ref.  l:pp.  59]. 

Fowler's  application  of  the  169  FAI/ACE  II  procurement  tasks 
to  the  Berliner  classification  scheme  revealed  that  two  of  Berliner’s 
activity  categories:  1)  Motor  Process  -  complex  continuous;  and  2) 
Motor  Process  -  simple  discrete  were  found  to  be  irrelevant  to  the 
study.  As  such  they  were  dropped  from  the  revised  classification 
scheme.  Fowler's  modified  scheme  also  reveals  groups  of  behaviors 
within  each  activity  The  title  appearing  above  each  list  of 
behaviors  depicts  the  term  which  most  correctly  characterizes  their 
consolidated  nature. 

Within  the  Berliner  classification  scheme  the  embedded 
concept  is  that  an  operational  procedure  may  be  set  apart  into 
separate  exercises  by  arranging  behaviors  exhibiting  an  analogous 
nature.  The  modified  taxonomy  enhances  this  theory  in  it’s  ability 
to  distinguish  five  similar  activities  from  the  Berliner  classification 
scheme  by  distinguishable  groups  of  behaviors.  [Ref.  l:p.  58] 
Acting  from  the  assumption  that  the  169  procurement  task 
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behaviors  accurately  reflect  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
contracting  officer  the  researcher  elected  to  adopt  Fowler’s  modified 
procurement  classification  scheme. 

Lastly,  Fowler’s  procurement  scheme  classifies  the  five 
procurement  task  behaviors  which  were  not  evaluated  within  the 
original  Berliner  classification  scheme. 

D.  RESULTS  OF  THE  PROCUREMENT  TASKING  REVIEW 

Table  3-1  represents  the  overall  results  of  applying  the 
modified  Berliner  classification  scheme  to  the  Federal  Acquisition 
Regulation. 

It  is  noted  that  by  far  the  most  predominant  mandated  activity 
encountered  by  the  contracting  officer  is  "Information  Processing." 
which  occurs  in  1 .837  instances  throughout  the  FAR.  Similarly, 
the  associated  behavior  "alter,  occurs  a  total  of  1,608  times.  The 
researcher  found  this  was  primarily  due  to  the  numerous  instances 
throughout  FAR  Parts  1  -  51  where  the  contracting  officer  was 
directed  to  incorporate  clauses  from  FAR  Part  52.  An  example  of 
such  includes: 

The  contracting  officer  shall  insert  the  clause  at  52.215-21, 
Changes  or  Additions  to  Make-or-Buy  Program,  in  solicitations 
and  contracts  when  it  is  contemplated  that  ....  [Ref.  16:pp. 
15-25] 
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TABLE  3-1 

Frequency  of  Behaviors 

Source:  Researcher’s  Analysis 


Activity  Frequency  Behavior  Frequency 


Searching  for  and 

search 

94 

Receiving  Information 

198 

receive 

104 

Identifying  Objects, 

identify 

196 

Actions  and  Events 

233 

screen 

29 

pursue 

8 

Information  Processing 

1837 

process 

write 

99 

130 

alter 

1608 

solve 

182 

Problem  Solving 

use 

130 

983 

decide 

286 

execute 

385 

advise 

114 

answer 

5 

Communicating 

talk 

54 

713 

direct 

169 

inform 

277 

ask  for 

94 

total: 

3964 

Explicit  Taskings  -  2743 
Implicit  Taskings  - 1221 

Source  Researcher’s  Analysis 

Additionally,  when  reviewing  FAR  Part  52,  it  was  noted  that 


virtually  every  paragraph  introducing  a  provision  or  clause  began 


v 
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with  the  phrase: 

As  prescribed  in  43.106,  the  contracting  officer  may  insert  a 
clause  substantially  the  same  as  the  following  in  solicitations 
and  contracts  [Ref.  16:52.243-7]. 

To  ensure  the  accuracy  of  the  research  effort  the  statement  "as 
prescribed"  required  that  the  researcher  look  up  the  reference 
mentioned  within  the  sentence.  This  served  as  a  cross  check  to 
the  correctness  of  incorporating  the  task  into  the  classification. 

The  second  most  frequent!}'  occurring  activity  found  when 
applying  the  FAR  to  the  modified  Berliner  taxonomy  was  that  of 
"Problem  Solving,"  which  had  983  occurrences  throughout  the 
FAR.  The  behavior  which  contributed  the  greatest  to  this  large 
frequency  count  was  the  term  "execute."  Seldom  was  this  term 
used  verbatim.  The  position  that  the  researcher  took  towards  this 
behavior  was  that  it  was  a  behavior  that  would  account  for  many 
tasks  not  readily  identifiable;  however,  when  viewed  within  the 
context  of  the  surrounding  FAR  text  and  language  used,  the  task 
required  the  contracting  officer  to  take  an  action,  or  to  make  some 
occurrence  happen.  An  example  of  such  includes: 

Contracting  officers  shall  - 

(a)  Ensure  that  the  requirements  of  1.602-  1(b)  have  been  met, 
and  that  sufficient  funds  are  available  for  obligation:  [Ref. 

16: 1.602-2(a)). 
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This  was  by  far  the  most  difficult  of  the  behaviors  used  within  the 
study  because  it’s  appropriateness  for  use  was  not  always  readily 
apparent  and  often  required  the  researcher  to  use  judgement  to 
institute  a  best  fit. 

The  activity  "Communicate"  was  the  third  most  often  en¬ 
countered  behavioral  activity  with  713  occurrences.  The  primary 
behavior  classified  under  this  activity  was  "inform,"  significantly 
encountered  more  often  by  the  contracting  officer  than  any  other 
communicative  behavior  with  a  total  of  277  occurrences. 

"Identifying  Objects,  Actions  and  Events"  was  encountered  a 
total  of  233  times  during  the  study  with  the  behavior  "identify"  as 
the  primary  behavior. 

The  least  occurring  activity  found  within  the  study  was  the 
activity  "Searching  lor  and  Receiving  Information."  This  activity 
had  a  frequency  of  198  occurrences  with  the  task  "receive" 
accounting  for  the  largest  number  of  behaviors  within  this  activity 
group. 

E,  SUMMARY 

This  chapter  began  with  a  discussion  of  the  procedures  used 
during  the  research  phase  of  this  study.  The  specific  criteria 
applied  during  the  classification  process  pertaining  to  the  validity 
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of  each  task  encountered  were  outlined.  Difficulties  encountered 
in  the  application  of  the  Berliner  classification  scheme  directly  to 
the  procurement  process  were  discussed  which  lead  to  the 
introduction  of  the  modified  Berliner  classification  scheme  as 
developed  by  Fowler.  Finally,  the  results  of  the  researcher’s 
application  of  the  FAR  to  the  modified  Berliner  classification 
scheme  were  presented  along  with  a  discussion  of  the  finding’s 
implications. 
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IV.  DATA  ANALYSIS 


A.  INTRODUCTION 

In  the  previous  chapter,  the  overall  results  of  applying  the 
modified  Berliner  classified  scheme  to  the  Federal  Acquisition 
Regulation  was  presented  in  Table  3-1.  General  conclusions  may 
be  reached  regarding  the  role  of  the  contracting  officer  and  the 
skills  required  of  this  position  as  a  result  of  these  data  obtained 
from  the  research  effort. 

B.  STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS 

Table  4-1  is  a  statistical  breakdown  of  tasks  as  they  occur 
when  placed  into  the  modified  Berliner  classification  scheme.  The 
statistics  within  Table  4-1  indicate  that  the  dispersion  of  the 
behaviors  varies  greatly  among  activities.  The  proportion  found  in 
the  final  column  exhibits  the  comparable  presence  of  each  activity 
among  FAR  directed  contracting  officer  tasks. 

An  off  shoot  of  this  study  is  the  development  of  an  analogous 
hierarchy  of  activities.  Fowler  developed  such  a  hierarchy  from  his 
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TABLE  4-1 

Statistical  Summary  of  TABLE  3-1  as 
applied  to  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation 

Source:  Researcher’s  Analysis 


PROCESS 

ACTIVITY 

1  of 

Behaviors 

4b  of 

Behaviors 

Frequency 

Of 

Behaviors 

4b 

Frequency 

of 

Behaviors 

PERCEPTUAL 

Searching  for  & 
Keceiving  Information 

6 

8.7 

198 

6  97 

Identifying  Objects, 
Actions  &  Events 

3 

4.35 

233 

7.03 

MEDIATION 

Information 

Processing 

14 

20.29 

1187 

35  82 

Problem  Solving  &. 
Decision  Making 

22 

31  88 

983 

29  66 

COMMUNICATE 

Communicating 

24 

34  78 

713 

21  52 

Totals 

69 

100  00 

3314 

100  00 

classification  of  the  169  procurement  task  statements  generated  by 
the  FAI/ACE  II  study.  (Ref.  l:p.  54]  The  results  that  he  obtained 
are  contrasted  with  those  of  the  researcher's  as  shown  in  Table 
4-2.  Note  the  significant  difference  in  the  order  of  ranking  for  the 
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various  Berliner  behaviors.  The  frequency  assigned  to  Activity 
number  one,  Activity  number  two,  and  so  forth,  does  vary 
somewhat. 


TABLE  4-2 

Hierarchy  of  Activities 

Source:  Fowler  {Ref.  1]  and  Researcher’s  Analysis 


ACTIVITY 

‘X  I'req 
(Fowler) 

%  Freq. 
(current 
study) 

Ranking 

(Fowler) 

Ranking 
(current 
study ) 

Searching  for  & 
Receiving  Information 

15  19 

5  97 

4 

5 

Identifying  Objects, 
Actions  &  t’venls 

2  53 

7  03 

5 

4 

Information 

Processing 

17  3 

35  82 

3 

1 

Problem  Solving  & 
Decision  Making 

3b  4 

29  66 

1 

2 

Communicating 

26  58 

21  52 

2 

3 

Totals 

100  00 

100  00 

The  difference  in  the  order  of  ranking  assigned  to  each 
Berliner  activity  was  not  an  unexpected  outcome.  In  a  study  of 
this  sort  where  subjectivity  is  incorporated  into  the  decision 
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making  process  some  variance  is  to  be  expected.  The  possibility 
of  variance  is  even  further  magnified  when  one  considers  that 
Fowler  classified  the  FAI/ACE  II  task  behaviors  into  the  rigid 
Berliner  classification  scheme;  whereas  the  researcher  was  given 
a  greater  degree  of  flexibility  in  classifying  behaviors  due  to  the 
adoption  of  the  modified  Berliner  taxonomy.  A  possible  value  of 
this  hierarchy  of  activities  when  contrasted  to  a  similar  hierarchy 
developed  in  the  Fowler  study  [Ref.  l:p.  54]  is  that  it  possibly 
serves  to  point  out  a  difference  in  the  perception  of  what  the 
procurement  work  force  believes  to  be  it’s  functions  and  what  the 
FAR  mandates  of  the  contracting  officer. 

One’s  initial  reaction  might  be  to  question  the  accuracy  of  the 
FAI/ACE  II  procurement  tasks  Do  they  accurately  depict  and 
embody  all  of  the  tasks  placed  upon  procurement  personnel  in 
light  of  the  present  study's  exhaustive  review  of  the  FAR?  Was  the 
research  effort  within  the  current  study  accurate  in  its  clas¬ 
sification  of  mandated  procurement  tasks  into  the  modified  Berliner 
taxonomy?  Such  questions  may  be  put  to  rest  when  one  examines 
the  original  Berliner  classification  scheme.  Figure  2-3,  and  notices 
that  the  primary  occurring  activity.  Information  Processing,  does 
not  easily  allow  a  "fit1  of  the  most  frequently  occurring  behavior 
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found  within  the  FAR  search.  The  behavior  "alter"  is  most  often 
associated  with  the  insertion  task  placed  upon  the  contracting 
officer  as  seen  in  the  statement  "the  contracting  officer  shall  insert 
the  following  clauses  in  solicitations  and  contracts  .  .  .  [Ref. 
16:1104]  Similarly  the  same  task  "alter"  significantly  accounts  for 
those  behaviors  established  within  FAR  Part  52  as  found  within 
the  statement  "As  prescribed  in  16.203-4(b),  when  contracting  by 
negotiation,  insert  the  following  clause  in  solicitations  and  con¬ 
tracts  when  .  .  .  ."  [Ref.  16:52.216-3] 

The  modified  Berliner  classification  scheme  developed  by 
Fowler  recognized  the  need  to  include  a  behavior  within  the  activity 
"Information  Processing"  that  would  encompass  all  those  instances 
within  the  procurement  process  where  one  frequently  encounters 
the  tasks  "insert."  alter  '  "delete,"  or  "substitute"  as  they  pertain 
to  the  handling  of  FAR  clauses  (this  study  found  no  less  than 
1,608  such  occurrences)  The  original  Berliner  taxonomy  lacks 
such  flexibility  and  does  not  contain  the  behaviors  "alter."  or 
"include;"  two  behaviors  most  often  used  when  the  researcher  en¬ 
countered  the  required  processing  of  FAR  clauses.  For  this  reason, 
the  modified  Berliner  classification  scheme  is  thus  more  suited  for 
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use  when  classifying  the  behaviors  associated  with  the  procure¬ 
ment  process. 

When  one  takes  into  consideration  the  differences  between  the 
two  classification  schemes  as  previously  discussed,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  account  for  the  varying  results  obtained  by  Fowler  and 
the  current  research  effort  in  determining  the  number  one  most 
frequently  occurring  activity.  Accounting  for  this  shift  in  the  initial 
order  of  ranking  between  the  two  studies,  the  remaining  ranking 
order  does  not  vary  for  the  activities  "Problem  Solving  and  Decision 
Making"  and  "Communicating."  Given  the  close  correlation 
between  the  frequency  for  the  final  activities  "Searching  for  and 
Receiving  Information'  and  "Identifying  Objects,  Actions,  and 
Events"  (5.97  versus  7.03)  the  differences  herein  may  have  been 
purely  subjective  between  Fowler’s  ranking  and  the  current  study's 
hierarchy. 

In  summary,  a  comparison  between  the  hierarchy  developed 
under  the  current  research  effort  ,  Table  4-2,  and  Fowler’s  findings 
verifies  the  validity  and  accuracy  of  the  FAI/ACE  II  169  procure¬ 
ment  tasks  at  describing  the  complete  procurement  process.  These 
procurement  tasks  were  developed  from  the  point  of  hew  of  the 
contracting  officer  and  when  contrasted  in  this  study  to  contracting 
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officer  mandated  tasks  within  the  FAR,  a  close  correlation  is  found 
to  exist.  Additionally,  the  above  findings  verify  the  need  for  and 
the  validity  of  Fowler  s  modification  to  the  Berliner  classification 
scheme  when  it  is  applied  to  the  procurement  process. 

C.  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  DATA 

When  viewing  the  results  obtained  from  the  application  of  the 
Federal  Acquisition  Regulation  to  the  adopted  taxonomy,  it  becomes 
readily  apparent  that  the  two  primary  activities  the  contracting 
officer  is  engaged  in  is  the  processing  of  information,  and  in 
resolving  problems.  This  is  not  a  unique  finding;  however,  in 
attempting  to  lend  credence  to  the  promulgation  of  contracting  as 
a  science  it  is  important  to  refer  back  to  the  source  from  which 
the  contracting  ofiii  ei  derives  his  authority,  the  Federal  Acquisition 
Regulation,  to  verily  and  thus  solidify  the  role  the  contracting 
officer  plays  in  the  procurement  process. 

As  disclosed  within  the  previous  chapter  (Table  3-1),  the 
primary  activity  receiving  the  greatest  frequency  of  taskings  was 
"Information  Processing."  This  was  due  in  part  to  the  high 
frequency  of  tasks  associated  with  the  behavior  "alter"  which  was 
tied  to  the  numerous  FAR  clause  insertions.  The  frequency  by 
which  we  find  the  behavior,  to  "alter",  as  it  is  used  in  the  context 
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of  inserting/deleting  clauses  throughout  the  FAR  indicates  to  the 
researcher  that  the  contracting  officer  must,  in  order  to  properly 
fulfill  his  mandated  task  of  inserting  the  correct  clause  under  the 
appropriate  circumstances,  have  two  fundamental  professional 
qualities.  The  contracting  officer  must  first,  be  intimately  aware 
of  the  multitude  of  provisions  found  within  the  FAR  and  their 
requirements  for  use.  This  implies  he  must  have  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  contracting,  obtained  either  through  experience 
and/or  education.  Secondly,  he  must  possess  a  broad  working 
knowledge  of  the  many  functional  aspects  of  finance,  basic 
business  principles,  law.  accounting,  and  marketing.  These  two 
characteristics  of  a  competent  contracting  officer  validate  the  need 
for  a  more  professional  acquisition  work  force.  It  testifies  to  the 
validity  for  the  requirement  for  professional  standards  among 
contracting  officers,  such  as  education  levels,  minimum  experience 
levels,  etc.  The  Packard  Commission  took  this  issue  head  on  and 
proposed  reform  within  the  government  which  was  aimed  at 
improving  the  professionalism  of  Department  of  Defense  acquisition 
personnel.  [Ref.  1 7  J  Additionally,  this  need  validates  the 
usefulness  of  professionally  enhancing  programs  such  as  the 
National  Contract  Management  Association's  title  "Certified 
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Professional  Contract  Manager"  (CPCM)  which  it  bestows  upon  it’s 
member  after  requiring  them  to  demonstrate  a  working  knowledge 
in  the  aforementioned  disciplines. 

The  activity  receiving  the  second  greatest  level  of  usage  was 
"Problem  Solving."  This  activity  was  primarily  effected  by  the  large 
frequency  of  taskings  associated  with  the  behavior  "execute". 

No  approach  to  problem  solving  will  always  ensure  a  correct 
decision  is  made;  however,  the  individual  who  takes  a  balanced 
organized  approach  towards  decision  making  is  more  likely  assured 
of  attaining  the  desired  outcome  The  "Rational  Problem-Solving 
Process"  as  commented  upon  by  Stoner  and  Wankle  lists  the 
following  four  steps  the  effective  manager  incorporates  into  the 
decision  making  process: 

1.  Investigate  the  situation. 

2  Develop  Alternatives. 

3.  Evaluate  Alternatives  and  Select  the  Best  One. 

4.  Implement  the  Decision  and  Follow  Up  on  It.  [Ref.  18:pp. 

152-154] 

The  fourth  and  final  step  in  the  above  management  process  is 
the  process  we  are  classifying  under  the  behavior  "execute."  Step 
one  tells  us  that  in  order  to  properly  cany  out  the  behavior 
"execute"  the  contracting  officer  must  first  be  aware  of  the 
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circumstances  at  hand.  He  must  be  aware  of  what  his  specific 
duties  and  requirements  are.  What  are  the  tasking  requirements 
mandated  of  him  from  both  Federal  procurement  statutes  as  well 
as  his  hierarchlal  organization?  These  are  questions  that  can  be 
answered  only  through  formal  training  and  should  not  be  left  up 
to  the  individual  to  gain  through  on  the  job  training  (OJT). 
Additionally,  the  level  of  usage  for  the  behavior  to  "execute," 
Indicates  that  in  order  for  a  contracting  officer  to  fulfill  and  meet 
the  vast  numbers  of  specific  actions  and  duties  mandated  of  him 
within  the  FAR,  he  must  exercise  a  strongly,  pro-active  position 
within  his  organization.  The  truly  professional  contracting  officer 
must  be  able  to  execute  both  long  and  short  range  planning.  He 
should  be  able  to  set  objectives  and  goals  within  his  work  environ¬ 
ment.  The  many  requirements  demanding  the  contracting  officer’s 
oversight  and  involvement  charge  him  with  exceptional  leadership 
and  management  skills.  This  is  further  evidenced  by  the  second 
most  frequently  occurring  behavior  within  the  "Problem  Solving" 
activity.  That  of  the  behavior  "decide". 

The  decision  making  task  so  often  placed  upon  the  contracting 
officer,  occurred  no  less  than  286  times.  To  fulfill  this  require¬ 
ment  properly  as  often  as  it  is  bound  to  occur  within  the 
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contracting  officer’s  world  requires  that  he  exercise  maturity  in 
dealing  with  the  issues  at  hand.  That  he  weigh  all  the  facts  as 
presented.  That  he  incorporate  a  reasonable  level  of  background 
knowledge  from  the  appropriate  discipline  or  background  area  (i.e. 
accounting,  law)  prior  to  reaching  a  conclusion.  Once  again  we 
see  a  strong  case  for  minimum  levels  of  experience  or  education 
requirements  among  our  acquisition  work  force,  two  primary  in¬ 
gredients  to  professionalism. 

The  contracting  officer  must  resolve  obstacles  and  make 
decisions.  The  categories  of  problems  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  may  be  settled  greatly  vary.  Decision-making 
approaches  should  be  tailor-made  to  be  suitable  for  individual 
situations. 

Programmed  decisions  are  merely  created  by  custom  or  routine 
procedure  Non-programmed  decisions;  however,  are  developed 
when  new  or  atypical  circumstances  command  the  use  of  innova¬ 
tive  thinking  and  logical  consideration.  [Ref.  18:p.  1621  The  need 
to  make  the  latter  type  of  decision  was  the  type  of  behavior  most 
often  encountered  by  the  researcher  within  the  course  of  the 
study.  The  third  most  often  encountered  activity  involving  the 
contracting  officer  was  the  activity  'Communicate.'  This  did  not 
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come  as  a  surprise  to  the  researcher.  Given  the  function  of  the 
procurement  process,  to  obtain  goods  and  services  for  the 
organization  (government  or  industry)  at  a  fair  and  reasonable  cost, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  individual  responsible  for  guiding  the 
contracting  organization  through  it’s  stated  mission  will  experience 
tremendous  interface  with  the  commercial  sector.  In  light  of  such 
circumstances  the  FAR  places  great  emphasis  on  the  communica¬ 
tive  tasks  and  requirements  of  the  contracting  officer.  A  maze 
of  complexity  surrounds  the  contracting  officer  when  one  considers 
his  responsibility  to  offerors  in  creating  a  business  environment  in 
which  all  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  procure¬ 
ment  process.  This  being  an  environment  governed  by  a  multitude 
of  complex  procurement  legislation  designed  to  protect  the  govern¬ 
ment  while  still  upholding  the  offeror’s  right  to  protest.  The  need 
to  communicate  with  other  players  within  the  procurement  process 
is  a  necessary  corollary  of  this  complex  environment. 

Impressive  communication  skills  fcr  the  manager  is  extremely 
important.  Communication  is  the  mechanism  by  which  the 
management  functions  of  "planning,  organizing,  leading,  and 
controlling,"  all  of  which  are  found  within  the  procurement 
organization,  is  accomplished.  [Ref.  19:pp.  1-21)  Communication 
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provides  the  contracting  officer  with  the  means  to  perform  his  job 
responsibilities.  Facts  and  details  must  be  communicated  to 
subordinate  procurement  personnel  in  order  for  them  to  plan  and 
develop  strategies.  Organizing  requires  that  managers  communi¬ 
cate  with  workers  regarding  their  occupational  duties.  Leading 
compels  contracting  officers  to  communicate  with  assigned  staff  so 
that  organizational  goals  can  be  attained.  Verbal,  recorded,  and 
increasingly,  the  electronic  medium  is  an  integral  segment  of 
managing  and  controlling.  Contracting  officers  can  conduct  their 
supervisory  responsibilities  only  by  associating  with  and  com¬ 
municating  to  others  The  communication  mechanism  is  thus  a 
cornerstone  of  the  functional  management  taskings  found  within 
the  procurement  process.  (Ref.  19:pp.  1-2 1J 

The  final  two  Berliner  activities  "Identifying  Objects.  Actions 
and  Events,"  and  "Searching  for  and  Receiving  Information." 
although  appearing  at  the  end  of  the  hierarchy  of  activities  (Table 
3-3),  are  still  deemed  as  important  activities  within  the  study  of 
contracting  officer  tasks.  Within  the  study  the  behavior  "identify" 
was  found  to  relate  to  the  need  for  contracting  officers  to  recognize 
the  multitude  of  situations  and  circumstances  under  which  a 
particular  clause  or  representation  would  be  appropriately  invoked. 
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This  requirement  onet  again  points  to  the  previously  discussed 
requirement  that  the  contracting  officer  must  possess  an  adequate 
working  knowledge  of  the  pertinent  disciplines  affecting  the 
procurement  process.  Table  3-3  reveals  a  relatively  low  frequency 
of  use  for  the  activities  "Identifying  Objects,  Actions,  and  Events," 
and  "Searching  for  and  Receiving  Information"  when  contrasted 
with  the  other  three  Berliner  activities.  Minor  percentages  such  as 
7.03%  and  5.97%  for  the  respective  activities  "Identifying  Objects, 
Actions  and  Events"  and  "Searching  for  and  Receiving  Information" 
pale  in  comparison  to  frequencies  of  usage  such  as  35.82%, 
29.66%,  and  21.52%  for  the  other  three  activity  areas  These 
low  comparisons  do  not  diminish  their  importance  within  the 
taxonomy.  They  merely  do  not  play  as  heavy  a  role  in  the 
behavioral  functions  within  the  procurement  process  as  the  other 
areas.  Fowler's  study  [Ref.  1]  obtained  similar  findings  as 
observed  in  Table  3-4. 

D.  OVERALL  STRUCTURE  OF  CONTRACTING  OFFICER  TASKS 

A  breakdown  of  Procuring  Contracting  Officer  (PCO),  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Contracting  Officer  (ACO).  and  Termination 
Contracting  Officer  (TCO)  required  tasks  found  within  the  FAR  is 
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presented  in  Appendix  B.  The  presentation,  which  is  broken  down 
by  individual  FAR  parts,  is  separated  into  both  implicit  and  explicit 
taskings.  The  tasks  for  each  of  the  three  types  of  contracting 
officers  are  separated  into  both  those  which  are  mandatory,  and 
those  which  are  discretionary  in  nature,  or  involve  the  use  of 
judgement. 

Tasks  which  permitted  the  contracting  officer’s  use  of  judge¬ 
ment,  or  decision  making  capacities  as  to  whether  he  was  required 
to  invoke  the  use  of  a  particular  clause  were  frequently  found  to 
during  the  study.  Such  tasks  were  classified  as  being  discretion¬ 
ary  in  nature.  An  example  of  such  includes. 

Except  as  specified  in  (a)(2)  below,  the  contracting  officer  - 

(ii)  May  insert  the  clause  in  solicitations  and  contracts  when 
a  fixed-price  contract  is  contemplated  and  the  contract  amount 
is  not  expected  to  exceed  $500,000,  if  the  contracting  officer 
determines  its  use  will  be  in  the  Government’s  interest.  (Ref. 
16:44.204-(a)(l)(ii)] 

Note  the  conditional  use  of  the  clause  in  the  event  that  the 
contract  or  solicitation  meets  certain  conditions  and  that  the 
contracting  officer  makes  a  subjective  decision  that  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  best  interests  will  be  served,  A  kev  indicator  to  the 
researcher  as  to  whether  a  task  was  discretionary  in  nature,  was 
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the  common  use  of  "lead  off'  words,  such  as  the  contracting  officer 
"may,"  or  "should,"  perform  some  act  or  accomplish  some  task. 

Such  discretionary  tasks  are  in  contrast  with  those  requiring 
no  judgement  on  the  part  of  the  contracting  officer.  The  FAR  quite 
often  requires  the  contracting  officer  to  perform  a  particular  task 
regardless  of  his  decision  concerning  the  necessity  for  such  a  task. 
An  example  includes: 

The  TCO  shall,  at  the  conclusion  of  negotiations,  prepare  a 
memorandum  containing  the  principal  elements  of  the 
settlement  for  inclusion  in  the  termination  case  file  and  for 
use  by  reviewing  authorities.  [Ref.  16:49. 110(a)) 

There  are  no  individual  decision  making  efforts  required  of  the 

contracting  officer  as  to  whether  the  task  is  to  be  carried  out  or 

not.  He  simply  is  required  to  ensure  it’s  accomplishment.  Such 

tasks  were  classified  under  the  "mandatory"  heading  of  the  task 

classifications  found  in  Appendix  B. 

The  most  frequently  occurring  mandatory  taskings  required  of 
the  contracting  officer  were  found  within  FAR  Part  52  pertaining 
to  the  required  use  of  various  clauses.  Repeated  references  that 
if  certain  circumstances  were  found,  then  the  use  of  a  particular 
clause  would  be  required  made  up  the  bulk  of  contracting  officer 
involvement  within  FAR  Part  52.  An  example  includes 
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The  contracting  officer  shall  insert  the  clause  at  52.222-3, 
Convict  Labor,  in  solicitations  and  contracts  when  the  contract 
is  to  be  performed  in  any  State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  ....  [Ref.  16:22.202] 

Note  that  other  than  determining  if  the  given  circumstances 
apply,  such  taskings  do  not  require  the  contracting  officer  to 
problem  solve  or  decide  upon  the  merits  of  using  the  clause.  In 
fact,  such  taskings  are  merely  rote  in  nature  and  merely  require 
the  contracting  officer  to  act  as  a  technician  complying  with  what 
might  easily  be  developed  into  a  check  off  list.  Although  the  FAR 
uses  the  word  "contracting  officer"  in  reality  it  is  the  1102 
negotiator  or  1105  purchasing  clerk  that  actively  pursues  such  a 
check  off  list.  The  contracting  officer;  however,  by  virtue  of  his 
position  of  authoritv  has  overall  responsibility  for  the  contract. 
For  that  reason  fie  is  referenced  within  the  FAR  text  as  the 
individual  responsible  for  performing  the  task.  In  all.  the 
researcher  found  that  there  were  a  total  of  2,939  mandatory  and 
1,025  discretionary  contracting  officer  tasks  within  the  study. 
Lead  words  such  as.  the  contracting  officer  "shall."  or  "must,"  or 
"will"  perform  some  particular  task  assisted  the  researcher  in 
determining  whether  or  not  a  particular  task  was  mandatory  in 
nature. 
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The  study  further  divided  contracting  officer  tasks  within  the 
FAR  into  both  implicit  and  explicit  tasks.  This  classification  was 
combined  with  the  previously  discussed  classification  of  discretion¬ 
ary  and  mandatory  tasks  to  create  the  structural  breakdown 
presented  in  Appendix  B. 

The  definition  of  the  adjective  "implicit"  as  applied  during  the 
research  phase  of  the  study  is,  "Contained  in  the  nature  of 
someone  or  something  but  not  readily  apparent."  "  Understood  but 
not  readily  apparent."  [Ref.  20:p.  350]  Analyzing  the  FAR  from 
such  a  perspective  required  that  the  researcher  review  the  passage 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  contracting  officer,  while  maintaining 
surveillance  of  the  entire  context  of  the  passage  at  hand.  An 
example  of  an  implicit  tasking  within  the  FAR  can  be  found  within 
the  following: 

Documents  and  reports  supporting  a  determination  of  respon¬ 
sibility  or  non-responsibility  including  any  pre-award  survey 
reports  and  any  applicable  Certificate  of  Competency,  must  be 
included  in  the  contract  file.  [Ref.  16:9. 105-2(b)] 

Note  that  the  task  is  clear  as  to  what  is  specifically  expected  of  the 

individual  performing  the  task.  The  FAR  never  clearly  states  that 

it  is  the  contracting  officer  who  must  perform  the  task:  however, 

it  is  clearly  understood  when  reading  the  surrounding  text  that  the 

passage  is  addressing  requirements  expected  of  him.  In  all, 
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contracting  officer  implicit  tasks  totalled  1,221  occurrences,  or 
30.8%  of  all  specified  tasks. 

Similarly,  the  study  reviewed  those  tasks  that  explicitly 

required  contracting  officer  involvement  or  accomplishment.  The 

definition  of  the  adjective  "explicit,"  as  applied  to  the  research 

effort,  is  "Clearly  expressed  or  defined,"  "specific  instructions." 

[Ref.  20:p.  244)  One  such  example  of  an  explicit  task  can  be 

found  in  the  FAR  passage  that  reads: 

Contracting  officers  shall  award  contracts  for  subsistence  only 
to  those  prospective  contractors  that  meet  the  general  stan¬ 
dards  in  9.104-1  and  are  approved  in  accordance  with  agency 
sanitation  standards  and  procedures.  [Ref.  16:9. 104-2(b)] 

Note  that  the  passage  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  who  is  tasked  with 

ensuring  that  a  contractor  meets  certain  preset  requirements  prior 

to  the  awarding  of  a  contract  Interestingly,  the  majority  of 

contracting  officer  tasks  reviewed  within  the  study  were  explicit  in 

nature.  A  total  2,743  oi  all  contracting  officer  tasks  reviewed 

were  found  to  be  explicit,  representing  69.2%  of  all  specified  tasks 

within  the  FAR.  Table  4-3  summarizes  the  researcher's  findings 

regarding  mandatory  versus  discretionary  and  explicit  versus 

implicit  tasks. 

Interestingly,  the  researcher  found  that  the  majority  of 
specified  contracting  officer  tasks  applied  to  (Ik*  PCO  function  with 
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a  frequency  of  3.728  occurrences,  or  94%  of  all  specified  tasks 
within  the  FAR  A  review  of  the  table  of  contents  to  the  FAR 
reveals  that  the  majority  of  it’s  text,  or  FAR  Parts,  deal  with  the 
intricacies  associated  with  the  planning,  solicitation,  negotiation, 
and  award  phases  of  contracts,  hence  the  PCO’s  primary 
involvement. 


TABLE  4-3 

Summary  of  Contracting  Officer's  Tasks 
Mandatory  vs.  Discretionary 
Explicit  vs.  Implicit 


Mandatory 


Discretionary 


Totals 


Explicit 


Implicit 


Totals 


Freq. 

% 

Freq. 

% 

Freq 

% 

2,062 

70.2 

681 

664 

2,743 

69.2 

Freq 

% 

Freq. 

% 

Freq. 

% 

877 

29.8 

344 

33.6 

1,221 

30  8 

Freq 

% 

Freq. 

% 

2,939 

100 

1,025 

100 

Source:  Researcher's  Analysis 
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With  only  FAR  Part  42  dedicated  to  contract  administration, 
and  FAR  Part  49  to  the  termination  of  contracts  (plus  occasional 
minor  references  elsewhere  throughout  the  FAR),  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  ACO  function  accounts  for  only  138  tasks  or  3.5%  of 
contracting  officer  taskings,  with  TOO  tasks  totaling  98 
occurrences,  or  2.5%  of  tasks.  This  finding  by  no  means 
undercuts  or  reduces  the  importance  of  the  roles  of  ACO  or  TCO, 
but  merely  serves  to  represent  the  proportion  of  assignments 
placed  upon  the  respective  contracting  officer  functions. 

E.  SUMMARY 

This  chapter  began  with  a  statistical  break  down  of  the 
findings  of  the  research  effort.  A  significant  frequency  dispersion 
of  the  Berliner  behaviors  was  found  to  exist  within  the  research 
results.  Data  trends  and  implications  of  the  study’s  findings  were 
interpreted  by  the  researcher  along  with  a  discussion  of  their 
implications.  Finally,  the  overall  structure  of  contracting  officer 
tasks  was  presented  within  the  context  of  the  study. 
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V.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


A.  RESTATEMENT  OF  OBJECTIVES 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  adopt  an  appropriate  all 
encompassing  performance  classification  scheme  and  classify  into 
it  those  procurement  tasks  mandated  of  the  contracting  officer 
within  the  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation.  Such  tasks,  when 
quantified  into  a  succinct,  all  enveloping  behavioral  task  classifica¬ 
tion  scheme,  will  result  in  the  accurate,  concise  description  of 
contracting  officer  functions  in  relevant  terms.  As  a  result  of  these 
efforts,  greater  enhancement  of  contracting  as  a  professional 
science  may  be  achieved  thus  overriding  a  possible  misconception 
that  the  field  is  merely  administrative  in  nature  consisting  of  a 
conglomeration  of  regulations  relating  to  contracting  officer  duties 
and  responsibilities 

A  review  oi  current  taxonomic  literature  was  conducted  in 
order  to  adopt  an  appropriate  classification  scheme.  Initially  the 
Berliner  classification  scheme  was  selected;  however,  the  Fowler 
study  [Ref.  1]  pointed  out  numerous  significant  shortcomings  of 
the  Berliner  taxonomy  when  applied  to  the  68  specific  behaviors 
associated  with  the  FA1/ACE  II  procurement  study. 
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[Ref.  l:pp.  48-52]  Fowler’s  modifications  to  the  Berliner  taxonomy 
resulted  in  a  usable  classification  scheme  which  was  adopted  for 
use  in  this  study. 

In  order  to  maintain  consistency  with  previous  research  efforts 
in  related  procurement  studies  a  three  step  approach  was  adopted 
from  Fowler  and  modified  for  use  in  this  study  when  classifying 
FAR  tasks  into  the  modified  Berliner  scheme.  The  approach 
consisted  of:  1)  matching  identical  Berliner  behaviors  with 

procurement  tasks  found  within  the  FAR;  2)  identifying  and 
classifying  procurement  task  behaviors  which  were  objectively 
determined  to  be  synonyms  of  Berliner  behaviors  using  a 
thesaurus;  3)  classifying  remaining  procurement  tasks  using  the 
judgement  of  the  researcher  in  accordance  with  the  apparent  "fit" 
of  the  task  given  the  context  in  which  it  was  presented.  [Ref. 
l:pp.  44-45] 

The  researcher  found  the  majority  of  the  contracting  officer 
tasks  within  the  FAR  failed  to  identically  match  a  specific  Berliner 
behavior  which  is  the  most  objective  means  of  classifying  tasks. 
The  researcher  additionally  found  that  often  procurement  tasks 
could  be  placed  in  more  than  one  single  Berliner  behavior.  As  a 
result,  step  three  of  the  classification  procedure  was  by  far  the 
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most  frequently  used  step  In  the  process  which  introduces  a  fair 
degree  of  subjectivity'  to  the  study. 

The  results  of  the  research  effort,  Appendix  A,  were  then 
statistically  broken  down  from  trends  noted  and  a  discussion  of 
their  implication  followed.  The  research  data  were  then  used  to 
develop  a  hierarchy  of  behavioral  activities  based  upon  FAR  tasking 
which  was  then  contrasted  to  a  similar  hierarchy  developed  from 
the  FAI/ACE  II  study  by  Fowler  {Ref.  l:p.  54J  Additionally,  an 
interpretation  of  these  data  was  presented  as  it  pertained  to  the 
initial  research  objectives. 

B.  CONCLUSIONS 

Based  on  the  findings  ol  the  study,  the  following  conclusions 
can  be  drawn: 

1.  The  tasks  mandated  of  the  contracting  officer  within 
the  FAR  can  be  grouped  within  an  appropriate  clas¬ 
sification  scheme. 

The  study  reviewed  all  required  tasks  of  the  contracting  officer 
from  the  perspective  of  being  mandatory,  discretionary,  implicitly 
or  explicitly  presented  and  found  that  such  tasks  could  be  either 
directly  placed  into  the  adopted  taxonomy  or  could,  through  the 
use  of  appropriate  synonyms,  be  subjectively  "fitted''  into  a  suitable 
behavior  within  the  taxonomy.  Despite  necessary  subjectivity  on 
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the  part  of  the  researcher  when  attempting  to  classify  all  tasks 
into  a  taxonomy  behavior,  the  results  of  the  study  are  consistent 
with  the  approximate  results  of  previous  research  efforts  at 
classifying  a  government  task  analysis  study  (FAI/ACE  II)  into  the 
more  rigid  Berliner  classification  scheme  [Ref.  lj.  Given  that  the 
current  research  effort  incorporated  the  more  flexible  modified 
Fowler  version  of  the  Berliner  taxonomy,  which  lends  itself  more 
easily  to  the  procurement  process,  inconsistencies  between  the  two 
studies  are  more  easily  explained.  Despite  the  subjectivity  of  the 
study  results  achieved,  such  a  classification  scheme  is  of  value  for 
further  applications  within  the  functional  study  of  procurement 
task  analysis. 

2.  The  modified  Fowler  version  of  the  Berliner  classifica¬ 
tion  scheme  is  an  appropriate  taxonomy  for  use  in 
classifying  procurement  tasks. 

The  Berlinei  classification  scheme,  originally  designed  as  a 
means  of  assessing  performance,  was  deemed  inadequate  for 
application  to  the  process  oriented  study  of  procurement.  The 
modified  Fowler  taxonomy  lends  itself  more  easily  towards  applica¬ 
tion  to  a  process. 

Numerous  routinely  occurring  action  verbs  used  throughout 
the  FAR,  such  as  "negotiate."  "develop."  "release.”  "control.”  and 
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"open"  could  not  be  classified  into  the  Berliner  taxonomy  using  the 
classification  procedures  adopted  within  the  study  [Ref.  1:50].  By 
using  the  modified  Fowler  taxonomy,  greater  accuracy  as  well  as 
ease  of  classification  was  afforded  to  the  researcher  when  directly 
matching  taxonomy  behaviors  to  behaviors  identified  within  the 
FAR  text,  thus  reducing  the  degree  of  subjectivity  found  in  the 
study. 

3.  The  procurement  tasks  of  the  contracting  officer  can 
be  quantifiably  recorded  in  a  manner  which  clearly 
articulates  the  role  of  the  contracting  officer  and 
identifies  the  skills  required  of  the  position. 

The  research  phase  of  this  study  resulted  in  the  successful 
recording  of  all  procurement  tasks  presented  within  the  FAR, 
which  was  further  quantified  and  grouped  into  a  presentation  of 
the  major  activities  of  tin'  contracting  officer  The  presentation  of 
the  behavioral  activities  of  the  contracting  officer  served  to  validate 
as  well  as  quantify  primary  contracting  officer  functions,  something 
that  most  associate  through  the  context  of  their  own  limited 
experiences  in  the  field  of  procurement.  The  results  of  the  study 
provide  a  practical  foundation  for  those  desiring  to  enhance 
current  training  programs  for  the  GS- 1 1 02  series  by  more  closely 
aligning  areas  of  emphasis  with  the  requirements  of  the  FAR. 
Additionally,  the  study  may  serve  to  aid  in  the  refinement  of 
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GS-1102  series  job  descriptions  thus  providing  participants  with 
the  parameters  with  which  their  functional  skills  may  be 
measured. 

4.  A  significant  number  of  procurement  tasks  presented 
in  the  FAR  are  implicit  in  nature,  thus  requiring  the 
contracting  officer  to  exercise  to  a  large  degree  his 
decision  making  and  judgmental  skills. 

The  results  of  the  study  revealed  that  implied  procurement 
tasks  represent  31%.  or  roughly  one-third  of  all  tasks  the  contract¬ 
ing  officer  is  expected  to  perform  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
This  finding  is  significant  in  that  it  points  out  that  the  functional 
position  of  "contracting  officer"'  is  a  position  that  requires  to  a  high 
degree,  a  sophisticated  knowledge  of  procurement  regulations  in 
relation  to  the  contracting  officer's  circumstances  at  hand.  This 
fact  is  bom  out  bv  the  finding  that  the  primary  contracting  activity 
after  "Information  Processing'  is  accounted  tor.  is  that  of  "Problem 
Solving"  which  to  a  large  degree  incorporates  the  behavior  "decide". 
This  behavior  is  diawn  upon  heavily  by  the  contracting  officer 
when  resolving  the  frequently  occurring  issue  of  whether  or  not  the 
execution  of  a  behavioral  task  is  required.  This  finding  further 
adds  to  the  position  that  the  role  of  the  contracting  officer  is 
professional  in  nature  requiring  the  individual  to  rely  heavily  on 
both  professional  experience  and  formalized  education  in  the 
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effective  performance  of  his  position.  If  the  position  of  contracting 
officer  were  merely  an  administrative  function,  a  simple  matrix  of 
procurement  tasks  or  a  check  off  list  would  suffice.  Such  methods 
do  not  account  for  the  need  to  exercise  sound  business  judgement, 
while  simultaneously  maintaining  an  awareness  of  the  contextual 
requirements  of  both  the  FAR  and  other  government  regulations. 

5.  Contracting  officer  procurement  tasks  can  be  sum¬ 
marized  to  succinctly  describe  job  responsibilities 
within  the  framework  of  an  adopted  taxonomy. 

Through  the  use  of  an  appropriate  taxonomy  the  results  of  the 
study  as  they  related  to  behavioral  tasks  were  easily  quantified 
which  resulted  in  the  development  of  a  simple  hierarchy  of 
procurement  activities.  This  hierarchy  permitted  the  researcher  to 
draw  conclusions  regarding  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  the 
contracting  officer  based  upon  the  researcher’s  own  knowledge  as 
well  as  current  literatim  Such  conclusions  were  consistent  with 
the  previous  research  efforts  and  conclusions  of  Lawless  [Ref.  21] 
and  Fowler  [Ref.  1]  as  they  pertained  to  the  field  of  procurement 
task  analysis. 
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C.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  following  recommendations  are  submitted  for  consideration 
for  further  research.  The  efforts  of  this  study  along  with  these 
proposals  would  serve  to  further  enhance  the  study  of  procurement 
as  a  science. 

1.  Apply  an  ad  'ted  procurement  task  classification 
scheme  to  the  jpartment  of  Defense  Federal  Acquisi¬ 
tion  Regulation  Supplement  (DFARS)  and  other 
service/agency  acquisition  regulations. 

The  benefits  outlined  within  the  study  that  result  from  the 
study  and  use  of  taxonomy  were  many.  Such  benefits  as  job 
definition  and  analysis,  personnel  resource  management,  and 
assistance  in  the  task  of  personnel  selection  were  among  many 
available  to  users  of  a  task  analysis  taxonomy.  These  benefits  can 
be  more  greatly  realized  in  light  of  the  often  specific  and  unique 
tasks  and  requirements  found  within  the  DOD  FAR  Supplement 
and  various  service/ agency  regulations.  These  regulations  act  as 
supplements  to  the  FAR  and  do  not  overrule  or  replace  it.  As 
such,  the  additional  guidance  and  direction  provided  through  these 
sources  should  not  be  overlooked  if  one  wishes  to  define  or 
comprehend  the  complete  task  structure  of  the  contracting  officer. 
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2.  Develop  and  refine  a  comprehensive  contracting  officer 
functional  task  statement. 

Generating  a  comprehensive,  well  defined  contracting  officer 
procurement  task  statement  will  provide  individuals  involved  in  the 
field  of  contracting  greater  insight  and  direction  as  to  what  their 
specific  as  well  as  generic  functional  tasks  may  be.  Such  a 
statement  may  then  be  further  refined  at  the  organizational  level 
to  give  greater  insigh,  and  guidance.  The  development  of  such  a 
task  statement  may  be  difficult  due  to  the  broad  range  of  differing 
functional  requirements  placed  upon  the  contracting  officer; 
however,  it  will  serve  as  a  useful  foundation  from  which  further 
efforts  may  evolve  and  mature  The  development  of  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  contracting  officer  task  statement  will  add  further  credibility 
to  the  concept  of  contracting  as  a  science  Additionally,  a  task 
statement  may  be  further  broken  down  to  encompass  the  specific 
responsibilities  associated  with  the  Procuring  Contracting  Officer, 
the  Administrative  Contracting  Officer,  and  the  Termination 
Contracting  Officer 
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3.  Develop  a  comprehensive  contracting  officer  training 
curriculum  which  will  provide  the  individual  with  a 
thorough  understanding  of  Federally  mandated  cont¬ 
racting  officer  procurement  tasks. 

The  generation  of  a  comprehensive  training  curriculum  is  a 
natural  off-shoot  of  the  use  of  a  taxonomy,  particularly  when 
applied  to  the  study  of  procurement  tasks.  Such  a  curriculum  will 
provide  the  participant  with  an  understanding  of  what  is  actually 
required  of  the  contracting  officer  by  the  FAR,  which  carries  the 
force  and  effect  of  law,  vice  what  agencies  or  organizations  may 
mandate.  Additionally,  the  use  of  such  a  curriculum  will  better 
serve  the  profession  of  procurement  by  offering  standardization  and 
structure  to  already  existing  training  programs. 

4.  Develop  an  objective  performance  measurement 
standard  foi  contracting  personnel. 

A  valid  measurement  system  can  be  generated  once  a 
knowledge  is  gained  by  evaluators  of  what  specific  tasks  comprise 
the  functional  area  being  evaluated.  In  order  to  objectively 
appraise  the  performance  of  individuals  in  a  like  manner,  a  basis 
of  measurement  oi  a  standard  must  be  established.  To  many  the 
perception  of  what  a  contracting  officer  does  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties  is  directly  influenced  by  their  past  experiences,  and 
their  operational  environment.  Such  performance  measurement 
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criterion  offers  the  evaluator  a  set  of  standards.  One  of  the  uses 
of  a  taxonomy,  as  pointed  out  witliin  the  study,  is  to  aid  in  the 
understanding  of  what  behavioral  tasks  make  up  a  particular 
discipline.  Such  an  understanding  is  vital  if  one  is  to  rate 
individuals  in  an  objective  manner.  Additionally,  such  perfor¬ 
mance  standards  may  provide  analysts  with  data  showing  the 
correlation  between  the  intensified  performance  and  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  outside  factors  to  the  contracting  officer’s  environment  (ie, 
introduction  of  automated  data  processing  equipment  into  the  work 
place,  or  increased  organizational  manning  levels).  For  these 
reasons,  the  employment  of  an  acceptable  taxonomy  of  human 
performance  wilJ  provide  aid  to  those  desiring  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  performance  measurement  system. 

D.  SUMMARY 

This  chapter  commenced  with  a  review  of  the  research  objec¬ 
tives  established  at  the  outset  of  the  study  A  brief  examination 
of  the  criteria  used  during  the  classification  phase  of  the  study 
was  presented.  Major  conclusions  along  with  recommendations 
that  would  further  add  to  the  professionalism  of  the  contracting 
officer  were  presented. 
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This  study  represents  the  continuing  effort  of  previous 
research  work  within  the  field  of  behavioral  task  analysis,  more 
specifically,  within  the  discipline  of  procurement.  Every  effort  was 
made  during  the  research  phase  for  the  current  study  to  stand  on 
its  own  merits  and  thus  avoid  any  subjective  reliance  on  the 
results  or  conclusions  of  others.  The  primary  weakness  en¬ 
countered  during  the  study  was  the  researcher’s  often  unavoidable 
use  of  individual  judgement  when  applying  the  taxonomy  to  the 
FAR.  This  does  not;  however,  preclude  the  values  associated  with 
the  application  of  a  taxonomy  to  both  applied  and  pragmatic  fields 
of  behavioral  studie  s 

The  results  ol  this  analysis  combined  with  the  related  work 
of  others  may  add  to  the  body  of  knowledge  within  contracting 
resulting  in  both  the*  advancement  of  professionalism  among  its 
participants  and  a  greatei  understanding  of  the  discipline  as  a 
whole. 
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APPENDIX  A 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  FEDERAL  ACQUISITION  REGULATION  TASKS 

The  following  procurement  tasks  were  recorded  from  the 
Federal  Acquisition  Regulation  and  classified  into  the 
Berliner  classification  scheme  as  modified  by  Fowler 
[Ref.  l], 

Berliner  activities  are  abbreviated  using  the  following 
codes : 

S  -  Searching  for  and  Receiving  Information 
I  -  Identifying  Objects,  Actions,  and  Events 
P  -  Information  Processing 
D  -  Problem  Solving  and  Decision  Making 
C  -  Communicating 

Source:  Researcher's  Analysis 
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EXPL/ 

BEHAVIOR  ACTIVITY  IMPL  STATEMENT  REQUIREMENT 
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501 -2(b)  Search  S  I  SHOULD  seeking  a  price  commitment 

501-2(d)(l)  Execute  D  E  MAY  offset  the  amount  of  a  kickback 

501 -2(d ) ( 2 )  Direct  C  E  HHY  direct  a  prime  contractor 
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BEHAVIOR  ACTIVITY  IMPL 
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207-(f )  Identify  I  E  SHOULD  identify  the  following  unusual.  .  . 

207-(g)(l)  Process  P  E  SHALL  use  the  following  classification  codes 

30l-(a)  Inform  C  E  SHALL  synopsize  in  the  Comerce  Business  Daily 
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101- (b)  Use  D  E  MUST  use  good  judgement  in  selecting 

102- (b)  Ask  For  C  E  SHALL  request  competitive  proposals 

203-(a)  Decide  D  E  MAY  set  aside  solicitations 
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306-(b)(2)(i)  Advise  C  E  SHALL  notify  interested  parties 

306-(b)(2)(ii)  Inform  C  E  SHALL  inform  interested  parties 

306-(b)(2)(iii)  Advise  C  E  SHALL  announce  the  price  of  the  offer 
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■504'5l'1)  Process  P  E  SHALL  also  comply  with  the  requirements  of  8.309 

309-(a)  HC,  52.208-3 

309~(b)  Write  P  E  SHALL  insert  in  solicitations  and  contracts 
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105  2(a)  Process  P  E  SHALL  make,  sip,  and  place  in  the  contract  file 
105-2(a)(2)  Pursue  I  E  SHALL  comply  with  the  procedures  in  Subpart  19.6 
105-2(b)  Process  P  I  MUST  be  included  in  the  contract  file 


308-2(b)(3)  HC,  52.209-4 

504- (b)  Receive  S  E  SHOULD  obtain  the  advice  of  counsel 
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008-(a)  Identify  I  I  SHALL  identify  each  specification's  approval  date 

008-(g)  Alter  I  I  SHALL  furnish  with  the  solicitation 

009-(c)  Solve  D  I  SHALL  consider  user  critiques  and  take  appropriate 
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204-(a)  MM,  52.212-4 

204-(b)  DM,  52.212-5 

204- (b)  NH,  52.212-5,  Alternate  I 


EXPL/ 

BEHAVIOR  ACTIVITY  IMPL  STATEMENT  REQUIREMENT 


20l-2(a)(l)  Process  P  I  SHALL  prepare  the  invitation  for  bids 

20i-2(a)(2)  Alter  P  I  SHALL  include  the  following  on  the  first  page 


EXPL/ 

BEHAVIOR  ACTIVITY  IMPL  STATEMENT 
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201-6(g)(l)  HC,  52.214-13 

201-6(g)(2)  HC,  52.214-13,  Alternate  I 

201-6(h)  HC,  52.214-14 
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106 


107 


1C9 
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50MM  Execute  D  I  SHALL  provide  the  offeror  the  opportunity  to  submit 

50MC)  Talk  C  I  SHALL  promptly  reply  to  the  offerer 


EXPL/ 

BEHAVIOR  ACTIVITY  IMPL  STATEMENT  REQUIR 
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610-(c)(2)  Advise  C  E  SHALL  advise  the  offeror 

610-(c)(3)  Decide  D  E  SHALL  attempt  to  resolve  any  uncertainties 

6io-(c)(4)  Decide  D  E  SHALL  resolve  any  suspected  mistakes 


610- (c)(5)  Execute  D  E  SHALL  provide  the  offeror  a  reasonable  opportunity 

611- (a)  Inform  C  E  SHALL  issue  to  all  offerors 
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803-(b)  Process  P  E  SHALL  develop  an  estimate  of  the  proper  price 

803-(c)  Alter  P  E  SHOULD  include  comments  in  the  price  negotiation 

803-(d)  Direct  C  E  SHALL  refer  the  contract  action  to  higher  authority 
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804-6(i)(4)  Solve  D  E  SHALL  consider  another  contract  type 

804-6(i)(5)  Execute  D  E  SHALL  make  other  arrangements 

804-7 (a)  Inform  C  E  SHALL  imnediately  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 


EXPL/ 

OR  ACTIVITY  IMPL  STATEME 


812-1  ( c)  Direct  C  E  MAY  require  such  information 

812-2(a)  HC,  52.512-26 

812-2(b)  HC,  52.215-26,  Alternate  I 
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203-4(c)  HC,  52.216-4 

203-4(c)(2)  Use  D  E  M*Y  use  an  agency  prescribed  clause 


BEHAVIOR  ACTIVITY 
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403-2(d)  Identify  I  E  SHALL  specify  in  the  contract  schedule 

405- (a)  MC,  52.216-16 

405-(a)  MC,  52.216-16,  Alternate  I 
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703-(d)(3)(ii)  Execute  D  E  SHALL  proceed  with  pricing  as  soon  as  practical 
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EXPL/ 

BEHAVIOR  ACTIVITY  IMPL  STATEMENT  REQUIREMENT 
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504- (a)  Decide  D  E  SHALL  award  contracts 

504- (a)  Advise  C  E  SHALL  encourage  placement  of  subcontracts 

505- (a)  Inform  C  E  SHALL  be  furnished  to  the  SBA 
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602-3(a)  Ask  for  C  E  SHALL  request  that  the  Regional  Office 

602  4(a)  Execute  D  E  SHALL  reverse  the  determination  of  nonresponsibility 

602-4(b)  Decide  D  E  SHALL  award  the  contract  to  the  concern 


EXPL/ 

BEHAVIOR  ACTIVITY  IMPL  STATEMENT  REQUIREMENT 
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705-5(a)(2)  Search  S  E  SHALL  assure  that  a  subcontracting  plan  as  submitted 

705-5(a)(3)  Advise  C  E  SHALL  notify  the  SBA  resident 

705-5(a)(4)  Solve  D  E  SHALL  determine  any  fee  that  may  be  payable 
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406  8(c)(2)  Advise  C  E  SHALL  make  the  basis  for  the  findings  available 

406-8(c)(3)(i)  Solve  D  E  reconsider  the  preliminary  findings 

406-8(c)(4)  Ask  for  C  E  reguest  the  contractor  to  make  restitution 
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407-(a)(10)  HC,  52.222-15 

407-(b)  HC,  52.222-16 

407-(c)  Alter  P  E  SHALL  insert  in  such  solicitations  and  contracts 
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608-6(b)(3)  Execute  D  E  MAY  charge  any  additional  costs  to 

608-6(c)  Advise  C  E  SHALL  notify  the  appropriate  regional  office 

608-6(c)  Inform  C  E  SHALL  furnish  any  information  available 


EXPL/ 

BEHAVIOR  ACTIVITY  IMPL  STATEMENT  REQUIREMENT 
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807-(c)  Write  P  E  SHALL  submit  under  agency  procedure 

808  Receive  S  E  SHALL  complaints  received  by  the  contracting  officer 

808  Direct  C  E  SHALL  be  referred  iranediately  to  the  OFCCP 
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1015  Alter  P  E  SHALL  equitably  adjust  the  contract  price 

1018-(a)  Inform  C  E  SHALL  inform  the  contractor  of  the  labor  standards 

I018-(b)  Inform  C  E  SHALL  furnish  the  contractor 


EXPL/ 

BEHAVIOR  ACTIVITY  IMPL  STATEMENT  REQUIREMENT 
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103- (b)(2)  Inform  C  E  SHALL  make  available  in  accordance  with 

104(a)  HC,  52.224-1 

104- (b)  HC,  52.224-2 


EXPL/ 

BEHAVIOR  ACTIVITY  IMPL  STATEMENT  REQUIREMENT 
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402-(a)(4)(iv)  Use  D  I  SHALL  use  the  estimated  monthly  payment 
402-(a)(5)  Alter  P  I  include  the  value  of  all  options 
407-(a)(l)  KC,  52.225-8 


EXPL/ 

VIOR  ACTIVITY  IMPL  STAT 


EXPL/ 

BEHAVIOR  ACTIVITY  IMPL  STATEMENT  REOUI 
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303-(d)(l)  f  HC,  52.227-13 

303-(d)(2)  Write  P  I  WILL  be  in  writing  and  accompanied  by  a  written 

303-(d)(2)  Inform  C  I  WILL  be  sent  to  the  Comptroller  General 


404-(h)  Inform  C  E  MILL  be  so  notified  in  writing 

404-(h)  Inform  C  I  MILL  be  furnished  a  written  determination 
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EXPL/ 

BEHAVIOR  ACTIVITY  IMPL  STATEMENT  REOUI! 
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311-2  HC,  52.228-7,  Alternate  I,  II 

312  HC,  52.228-8 

313-(a)  HC,  52.228-9 


EXPL/ 

BEHAVIOR  ACTIVITY  IMPL  STATEMENT  REQUIREMENT 
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EXPL/ 

1HAVI0R  ACTIVITY  IMPL  STA 
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40*>-60(a)  inform  C  E  issues  a  written  decision  which  supports 

405-60(c)  Inform  C  E  issues  a  written  decision  supporting 

409~50(e)(5)  Decide  D  I  MAY  agree  on  the  estimated  service  life 


409-50(3 )(3)  Identify  I  I  MAY  account  for  gains  and  losses 


150 


602-1 ( f )  Solve  D  E  SHALL  ACO/consider  appropriate  action  to  protect 

602-2(a)  Decide  D  E  SHALL  ACO/nake  a  initial  finding  of  compliance 

602-2(b)  Advise  C  E  SHALL  ACO/inoediately  notify  the  contractor 


153 


Solve  D  E  SHALL  consider  the  following  order  of  preference 

Use  D  I  SHOULD  use  the  services  of  contract  financing 


154 


304-2(f)  Alter  P  E  SHALL  attach  sufficient  data  to  the  certificate 

304-2(f)  Alter  P  I  SHALL  information  shall  be  included 

304-2(g)  Write  P  I  SHALL  be  documented 


EXPL/ 

BEHAVIOR  ACTIVITY  IMPL  STATEMENT  REQUIREMENT 


412- ( f )  Alter  P  E  SHALL  insert  in  the  solicitation  or  contract 

501 -2(a)  Inform  C  E  MAY  provide  unusual  progress  payments  only  if 


503-6(a)(3)(i)  Execute  D  E  SHALL  act  fairly  and  reasonable 

503-6(a)(3)(ii)  Use  D  E  SHALL  base  decisions  on  substantial  evidence 

503-6(a)(3)(iii)  Write  P  E  SHALL  docunent  the  contract  file 


EXPL/ 

BEHAVIOR  ACTIVITY  IMPL  STATEMENT  REQUIREMENT 


606-(a)  Decide  D  I  SHALL  determine  promptly  whether  an  actual  debt 

606- (b)  Solve  D  I  SHALL  consider  both  the  government's  claim 

606- ( c )  Write  D  I  SHALL  establish  a  control  record 


EXPL/ 

BEHAVIOR  ACTIVITY  IMPL  STATE 


iec 


W8- (d)  HC,  52.232-28 

Talk  C  E  SHALL  coordinate  within  appropriate  channels 


EXPL/ 

BEHAVIOR  ACTIVITY  IMPL  STATEMENT  REQUIRE 


204  solve  D  E  SHOULD  consider  the  use  of  informal  discussions 

205-(a)  Ask  for  C  E  SHOULD  seek  legal  advice 

205-(b)  Alter  P  E  HAY  a  contract  may  be  reformed  or  rescinded 


EXPL/ 

BEHAVIOR  ACTIVITY  IMPL  STATEMENT  RE 
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005-l(b)  Execute  D  E  SHOULD  tine  solicitation  issuance  and  contract  award 

005-2(a)  Execute  D  E  SHOULD  take  the  actions  outline  in  subparagraphs 


163 


005- (d)  Solve  D  E  SHULL  contracting  personnel  shall  consult 

005-(d)  Infona  C  E  SHALL  provide  in  the  solicitation 

006-(b)  Receive  S  E  SHOULD  after  obtaining  the  recoonendation 
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20l-(a)(2)  Search  S  I  SHOULD  responsible  for  monitoring  contract  performance 

20l-(a)(3)  Advise  C  I  SHALL  advised  in  writing 

20l-(a)(3)  Alter  P  I  SHALL  include  them  in  the  report 


o 
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103-(a)(2)  Receive  S  E  SHALL  obtain  the  review  of  legal  counsel 

l03-(a)(3)  Write  P  E  SHALL  docinent  the  file  with  the  opinion  of  legal 

110-(a)  HC,  52.237-1 
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203- (b)  Ask  for  C  I  MAY  ACO/request  supporting  contract  administration 

204"(a)  Ask  for  C  I  MAY  ACO/request  supporting  contract  administration 

204- (c)  Identify  I  E  MAY  ACO/designate  certain  high  risk  or  critical 


EXPL/ 

BEHAVIOR  ACTIVITY  IMPL  STATEMENT  REQUIREMENT 


302-(a)(ll)(iii)  Solve  D  I  ACO/detennine  the  contractor's  oonplianoe 

302-(a)(ll)(iv)  Decide  D  I  ACO/negotiate  price  adjustments 

302-(a)(ll)(iv)  Execute  P  I  ACO/execute  supplemental  agreements 


EXPL/ 

BEHAVIOR  ACTIVITY  IMPL  STATEMENT 


1  ~7  ' 


302- ( a ) ( 42 )  Solve  D  I  ACO/evaluate  for  technical  adequacy 

302-(a)(43)  Talk  C  I  ACO/report  to  the  contracting  officer  any  inadequacies 

302-(a)(44)  Execute  D  I  ACO/perfonn  engineering  analysis 
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302-(a)(55)  Execute  D  I  SCO/ensure  the  contractor's  compliance 

302-(a ) (55)  Alter  P  I  ACO/maintain  docunentation  of  the  contractor 

302-(a)(55)  Inform  C  I  ACO/provide  advice  and  assistance 


175 


705- 1(b)(4)  Decide  D  I  SHALL  ACO/develop  a  negotiation  position 

705- l(b)(5)(i)  Direct  C  E  SHALL  conduct  negotiations 

705-l(b)(5)(ii)  Process  P  E  SHALL  prepare  a  written  indirect  cost  rate 


EXPL/ 

BEHAVIOR  ACTIVITY  IMPL  STATEMENT  REQUIREMENT 
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1203- (e)  Inform  C  E  SHALL  forward  a  signed  copy 

1203-(e)  Process  P  E  SHALL  retain  a  signed  ropy  in  the  case  file 

1203- (f)(1)  Process  P  E  SHALL  prepare  a  Standard  Form  30 


EXPL/ 

BEHAVIOR  ACTIVITY  IMPL  STATEMENT  REQUIREMENT 
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106  NM,  52.243-7 

201-(c)  Infon  C  E  HAY  issue  a  change  order  by  telegraphic  message 

202  Inform  C  E  SHALL  be  issued  by  the  contracting  officer 


18C 


205-(b)(5)  KG,  52.243-2,  Alternate  IV 


18 


102-(d)  Execute  D  I  SHALL  charge  appropriate  rentals 


o 
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306  1(a)  Inform  C  E  SHILL  offer  existing  government  special  tooling 

306- 2(e)  Solve  D  E  SHILL  consider  using  special  contract  provisions 

307- l(a)  Inform  C  E  SHILL  offer  existing  government  owned  special  test  equipment 


608-5(f )(6)  Execute  D  E  SHALL  make  every  effort  to  relieve  the  contractor 

6l4-(c)  Direct  C  E  MAY  authorize  subcontractors  to  submit 

614-(d)  Obtain  S  I  SHOULD  ACO/secure  assistance  from  other  offices 


EXPL/ 

PARA _ BEHAVIOR  ACTIVITY  IMPL  STATEMENT  REQUIREMEN 
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MC,  52.246-5 
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407-(e)  Direct  C  E  SHALL  discourage  the  repeated  tender  of  nonconforming  supplies 

407- ( f )  Alter  P  I  SHALL  shall  be  modified  to  provide  for  an  equitable  price 

703  Solve  D  E  SHALL  consider  the  following  factors 


52.246-18,  alternate  III 


EXPL/ 

BEHAVIOR  ACTIVITY  IMPL  ST. 
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l02-(c)(l)  Solve  D  E  SHALL  ascertain  that  there  is  no  statutory  prohibitation 

102-(c)(2)  Write  P  E  SHALL  docunent  the  need  and  authorization 


19 


EXPL/ 

BEHAVIOR  ACTIVITY  IMPL  STATEMENT  REOUI 


194 


305-9(aj  Receive  s  E  SHALL  use  the  appropriate  f.o.b.  term 

305-9(b)(l)  HC,  52.247-53 

305-9(b)(2)  Advise  C  E  SHALL  alert  the  transportation  office 


19  b 


305- 16(d)(2)  HC,  52.247-62 

306  Solve  D  E  SHALL  consider  transportation  and  transportation-related  costs 

306- 3(a)  Solve  D  E  SHALL  consider  the  type  and  adequacy  of  the  offeror's  shipping  facilities 


EXPL/ 

BEHAVIOR  ACTIVITY  IMPL  STATEMENT  REQUIREMENT 


19C 


103-(a)  Process  P  E  SHULL  promptly  process 

103-(a)  Solve  D  E  SHALL  objectively  evaluate  the  VECP 

103-(a)  Write  P  E  SHALL  dociment  the  contract  file 


002-(b)  Use  D  E  SHALL  use  this  port  as  a  guide  in  evaluating 


198 


105-2(a)  Solve  D  E  SHALL  TCO/estimate  the  funds  required 

105-2(a)  Direct  C  E  SHALL  TCO/recomend  the  release  of  excess  funds 

105-2(b)  Alter  P  E  SHALL  TCO/maintain  continuous  surveillance  of  required  finds 


199 


108-4(a)(4)  Write  P  I  SHALL  this  notice  shall  be  in  writing 

l08-4(c)  Search  S  E  SHALL  TCO/periodically  nake  a  selection  review 


2o: 


1121(b)  Receive  S  E  SHALL  TCO/obtain  any  desired  accounting,  engineering 

112-l(d)  Execute  D  E  SHALL  TCO/protect  the  government's  interest 

112-l(e)  Alter  P  E  SHALL  TCO/deduct  from  the  gross  amount 


2  02 


202-(c)(l)  Use  D  E  SHALL  comply  with  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b) 

202-(c)(2)  Decide  D  E  SHALL  allow  profit  on  the  prime  contractor's  settlement 

202-(c)(3)  Decide  D  E  SHALL  exclude  profit  on  the  prime  contractor's  settlement 


402-2  Receive  S  E  SHALL  acquire  manufacturing  materials 

402-2(d)  Execute  D  E  SHALL  take  one  or  more  of  the  following  measures 

402-2(d)(l)  Solve  D  E  ascertain  whether  the  payment  bond 


204 


102-3(3 )  Execute  D  E  M1Y  terminate  the  contract  for  the  convenience  of  the  government 

i02-3(k)  Write  P  E  SHALL  make  a  written  decision 

t02-3(k)  Infora  C  I  SHALL  delivered  proaptiy  to  the  contractor 


406  Use  D  E  SHALL  use  all  retained  percentages  of  progress  payments 

406  Execute  D  E  SHALL  take  steps  to  recover  the  additional  sun 

502-(a)(l)  MC,  52.249-1 


EXPL/ 

BEHAVIOR  ACTIVITY  IMPL  STATEMENT  REOUIR: 
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504-(b)  HC,  52.249-9 

504- (b)  Use  D  E  MAY  use  the  clause  when  the  contract  amount  is  not  expected  to  exceed 

the  small  purchase  limitation 
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102-(c)  Pursue  I  E  SHOULD  seek  legal  advice 


208 


102  (b)  Ask  for  C  E  SHALL  request  in  writing 

102-(b)  Write  P  I  SHALL  request  in  writing 

102-(e)(l)  Identify  I  E  SHALL  cite  the  contract  ntmber(s)  involved 


209 


101- (f)  Alter  P  I  SHALL  its  date  should  be  included 

102- 1 (b)  Use  D  I  SHOULD  be  incorporated  by  reference 

102-l(b)  Infona  C  E  SHALL  provide  the  full  test  of  any  provisions 


EXPL/ 

BEHAVIOR  ACTIVITY  IMPL  STATEME 
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107-(f )  Alter  P  E  SHALL  insert  "DEVIATION"  after  the  date  of  the  clause 

203-1  insert  the  following  clause  in  solicitations 

203-2  Alter  P  I  insert  the  following  provision 


207-2(a)  Decide  D  I  this  solicitation  will  be  cancelled 

207-2(c)  Process  P  E  WILL  open  the  sealed  cost-estimate  envelope 


EXPL/ 

BEHAVIOR  ACTIVITY  IMPL  STATEMENT  REQUIREMENT 
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208-5  Inform  C  E  SHALL  promptly  inform  the  contractor 

208-5  Write  P  I  SHALL  inform  the  contractor  in  writing 

208-5  Execute  D  I  MAY  correct  the  defect  or  arrange  for  the  lease 


214 


212-2  Alter  P  E  MAY  insert  a  clause  substantially  as  follows 
212-2(b)  Inform  C  I  WILL  mail  or  otherwise  furnish  to  the  offeror 
212-2(b)  Solve  D  I  WILL  evaluate  any  offer  that  proposes  delivery 


21!> 


212-12(a)  Direct  C  E  MAY  order  the  contractor,  in  writing,  to  suspend 

212-12(a)  Write  P  I  MAY  order  the  contractor,  in  writing 

212-I2(b)  Alter  P  I  SHALL  an  adjustment  shall  be  made 


EXPL/ 

BEHAVIOR  ACTIVITY  IMPL  STATEMENT  REOUI 
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212-I4(b)  Alter  P  E  SHALL  make  an  equitable  adjustment 

212-14(b)  Alter  P  E  SHALL  the  contract  shall  be  modified 

212-14(b)  Write  P  I  SHALL  modified,  in  writing 


217 


214-9  Mter  P  I  insert  the  following  provision 
214-10  niter  P  I  insert  the  following  provision 
214-10(a)  Solve  D  I  WILL  evaluate  bids 
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215-21  Alter  P  I  Alternate  I/add  the  following  paragraph  (d)  to  the  basic  goal 

215-21  Alter  P  I  Alternate  III/  add  the  following  paragraph  (d)  to  the  basic  clause 

215-22  Alter  P  I  insert  the  following  clause 


EXPL/ 

BEHAVIOR  ACTIVITY  IMPL  STATEMENT  REQU 
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216-4  Alter  P  I  MAY  be  modified  by  increasing  the  10  per  cent  limit 

216- 4(b)  Decide  D  E  SHALL  negotiate  a  price  adjustment  in  the  contract  imit  prices 


EXPL/ 

HAVIOR  ACTIVITY  IMPL 
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216-10  liter  P  I  insert  the  following  clause 

216-10(c)  Execute  D  I  SHALL  pay  on  the  basis 

216-10(c)  Execute  D  E  HAY  withhold  further  payment  of  fee 


EXPL/ 

BEHAVIOR  ACTIVITY  IMPL  STATEMENT 


— i  ^ 

^  <:  J* 


216-16(i)  Infonn  C  E  SHRLL  promptly  issue  a  decision 

216-16( i)  Decide  D  I  SHRLL  issue  a  decision 

216-l6(j )  Decide  D  I  SHSEL  elements  of  the  termination  shall  be  resolved 


EXPL/ 

PAPA _ BEHAVIOR  ACTIVITY  IMPL  STATEMENT  REQUIREMENT 


2 


219-10  Alter  P  E  MAY  vary  the  terms  of  the  clause 
219-11  Alter  P  I  insert  the  following  clause 
219-12  Alter  P  I  insert  the  following  clause 


EXPL/ 

BEHAVIOR  ACTIVITY  IMPL  STA 
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222-7  Write  P  I  SHALL  after  written  notice  to  the  contractor 


229 


EXPL/ 

BEHAVIOR  ACTIVITY  IMPL  STATEMENT  REQUI 
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222-44  Alter  P  I  insert  the  following  clause 

222-45  Alter  P  I  insert  the  following  provision 

222-46  Alter  P  I  insert  the  following  provision 


231 


225-9(c)  Solve  D  I  WILL  be  evaluated  in  accordance  with  the  policies 

225-10  Alter  P  I  insert  the  following  clause 

225-10  Use  D  I  MAY  used  in  contracts  of  $100,000  or  less 


225-10  Use  D  I  used  in  contracts  of  $100,000  or  less 

225-10  filter  P  I  SHRIL  be  modified  to  reduce  the  dollar  figure 


23? 


227-4  Identify  I  I  filtemate  1/  designate  the  first  paragraph 

227-4  filter  P  I  filtemate  1/  add  the  following  to  the  basic  clause 

227-4  Identify  I  E  filtemate  1/  specifically  identify  the  iteo 


227-5  Alter  P  I  insert  the  following  clause 

227-5  Decide  D  I  authorizes  and  consents  to  the  use 
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227-l3(g)  Execute  D  E  MAY  withhold  payment 

227-l3(g)(4)  Alter  P  E  MAY  increase  or  decrease  the  svns  withheld 

227-13  Alter  P  I  Alternate  1/  add  the  following  sentence 


234 


227-l4(j)  Search  S  E  MS?  Alternate  V/  inspect  at  the  contractor's  facility 

227-l4(j )  Identify  I  E  SHALL  Alternate  V/  designate  an  alternate  inspector 

227-15  Alter  P  I  insert  the  following  provision 
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229-3(h)  Inform  C  I  SHALL  furnish  evidence 

229-4  Alter  P  I  insert  the  following  clause 

229-4  Execute  D  E  SHALL  ensure  that  the  contract  does  not  include 


EXPL/ 

BEHAVIOR  ACTIVITY  IMPL  STATEMENT 
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232-4  Alter  P  I  insert  the  following  clause 

232-5  Alter  P  I  insert  the  following  clause 

232-5(b)  Decide  D  I  as  determined  by  the  contracting  officer 


232- 12(f)(3)  Solve  D  E  SHALE  determine  a  daily  interest  rate 
232-12(f)(3)  Alter  P  E  SHALL  revise  the  daily  interest  rate 
232-12(h)  Execute  D  E  SHALL  secure  the  repayment 


EXPL/ 

BEHAVIOR  ACTIVITY  IMPL  STAT! 
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232  16(e)  filter  P  I  SHALL  be  modified  to  specify  the  new  rate 

232-16(c)  filter  P  I  MfiY  reduce  or  suspend  progress  payments 

232-16  Alter  P  I  Alternate  1/  delete  subparagraphs  (a)(1) 


EXPL/ 

BEHAVIOR  ACTIVITY  IMPL  STATEMENT  REQUIREME 
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232-26  Alter  P  I  insert  the  following  clause 

232-26(a)  Alter  P  E  HAY  modify  the  date  in  subdivision 

232-26(b)  Alter  P  E  MAY  insert  in  paragraph  (b)  of  this  clause 
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233-3(d)  Decide  D  E  SHALL  allow,  by  equitable  adjustment 

233-3(d)  Alter  P  E  SHALL  by  equitable  adjustment 

233-3  Alter  P  E  Alternate  1/  substitute  in  paragraph  (a)(2) 
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236-21(e)  Identify  I  E  WILL  indicate  an  approval  or  disapproval 

236-21(f)  Inform  C  E  SHALL  issue  an  appropriate  contract  modification 

236-21  Alter  P  I  Alternate  1/  add  the  following  sentences 
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243-l(a)  Execute  D  E  NAY  Alternate  1/  nake  changes  within  the  general  scope 

243-1  klter  P  I  Alternate  II/  substitute  the  following  paragraph 

243-1  Write  P  I  MAY  Alternate  II/  by  written  order 


243-2  Alter  P  I  Alternate  III/  substitute  the  following  paragraph 

243-2(a)  Write  P  I  MAY  Alternate  III/  by  written  order 
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243-b  Alter  p  E  insert  the  following  clause 

243-5(a)  Write  P  E  HAY  in  writing 

243-5(a)  Direct  C  E  MAY  order  changes  in  drawings 


EXPL/ 

BEHAVIOR  ACTIVITY  IMPL  STATEME1 
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245-5(b)(l)  Write  P  E  HUY  by  written  notice 

245-5(b)(l)  Ulter  P  E  HAY  decrease  the  government-furnished  property 

245-5(b)(l)  Alter  P  E  MAY  substitute  other  government-furnished  property 
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245-8  Alter  P  I  insert  the  following  clause 
245-9  Alter  P  I  insert  the  following  clause 
245-9  Alter  P  E  SHALL  modify  the  clause 
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246-2( j )  Decide  D  I  SHALL  accept  or  reject 

246-2(1)  Direct  C  E  MAY  require  a  reduction  in  contract  price 

246-2  Alter  P  I  Alternate  1/  substitute  paragraphs  (g) 


EXPL/ 

BEHAVIOR  ACTIVITY  IMPL  STATEMENT  REOU 
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246-9  Alter  P  I  insert  the  following  clause 

246-10  Alter  P  I  insert  the  following  clause 

246-l0(e)  Direct  C  E  HAY  require  the  contractor  to  correct  or  replace 


246- 17(c)(1)  Alter  P  E  SHALL  insert  a  specific  period  of  time 

246-17(c)(2)(i)  Direct  C  E  HAY  require  by  written  notice 

246-17 (c)(2)( i)  Write  P  I  MAY  require  by  written  notice 


EXPL/ 

BEHAVIOR  ACTIVITY  IMPL  STATEMENT  REQUIREMENT 
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246  18(b)  Identify  I  E  SHALL  state  the  specific  warranty  period 

246-18(c)(l)(i)  Direct  C  I  MAY  require  the  contractor 

246-18(c)(l)(ii)  Direct  C  I  MAY  require  the  contractor  to  furnish 
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246-19(c)(5)(i)  Write  P  E  SHALL  give  the  contractor  a  written  notice 

246-19( c) ( 6) ( i )  Receive  S  E  MAY  obtain  detailed  recomnendations 

246-l9(c)(6)(i)(A)  Alter  P  E  MAY  correct  the  supplies  or  services 
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247-34  Alter  P  I  insert  the  following  clause 
247-35  Alter  P  I  insert  the  following  clause 
247-36  Alter  P  I  insert  the  following  clause 


EXPL/ 

BEHAVIOR  ACTIVITY  IMPL  STAT 
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247-51(b)(l)  Decide  D  I  SHALL  offers  shall  be  evaluated  and  awards  nade 

247-51(b)  Identify  I  I  HAY  the  government  may  designate  the  mode 

247-51 (c)  Solve  D  I  SHALL  offers  shall  be  evaluated 
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247-64  Rlter  P  I  insert  the  following  clause 

247-64  Alter  P  I  Alternate  1/  delete  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b) 

247-64  Alter  P  I  Alternate  II/  delete  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b) 


EXPL/ 

BEHAVIOR  ACTIVITY  IMPL  STATEMEN1 
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248-1  Alter  P  I  Alternate  1/  substitute  the  following  paragraph 
248-1  Alter  P  I  Alternate  II/  substitute  the  following  paragraph 
248-1  Alter  P  I  Alternate  III/  delete  paragraph  (j) 


EXPL/ 

BEHAVIOR  ACTIVITY  IMPL  STATEMENT  REQUI 
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248- 3  Alter  P  I  Alternate  1/  delete  paragraph  (g) 

249- 1  Alter  P  I  insert  the  following  clause 

249-1  Write  P  I  by  written  notice 
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249- 5(a)  Execute  D  I  MSY  terminate  performance  of  wort 

249-5(a)  Execute  D  E  SHRLL  the  contracting  officer  shall  terminate 


EXPL/ 

BEHAVIOR  ACTIVITY  IMPL  STAT 
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249-8(e)  Decide  D  E  SHALL  Alternate  1/  agree  on  payment 

249-9  Alter  P  E  insert  the  following  clause 

249-9(a)(l)  Write  P  I  MAY  by  written  Notice  of  Default 


EXPL/ 

BEHAVIOR  ACTIVITY  IMPL  STATEMENT  REQUIREMENT 
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249-11  Alter  P  I  insert  the  following  clause 

249- 11 (a)  Execute  D  I  HAY  terminate  performance  of  work 

249-ll(a)  Execute  D  E  SHALL  terminate  by  delivery  to  the  contractor 
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APPENDIX  B 


FREQUENCY  OF  TASKS 

The  following  is  a  breakdown  of  Procuring  Contracting 
Officer  ( PCO ) ,  Administrative  Contracting  Officer  (ACO) ,  and 
Termination  Contract  Officer  (TCO)  mandated  tasks  found 
within  the  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation  (FAR).  The 
presentation,  which  is  broken  down  by  individual  FAR  parts 
is  separated  into  both  implicit  and  explicit  taskings.  The 
tasks  for  each  of  the  three  types  of  contracting  officers 
are  separated  into  both  those  which  are  mandatory,  and  those 
which  are  discretionary  in  nature,  or  involve  the  use  of 
judgement . 

Source:  Researcher's  Analysis 

The  following  abbreviations  are  used: 

D  -  Discretionary 
M  -  Mandatory 
I  -  Implicit 
E  -  Explicit 


PCO 


ACO 


TCO 


Part  11  Acquisition  and  Distribution  of  Commercial  Products 

I 
E 

Part  12  Contract  Delivery  or  Performance 

I 
E 


Part  13  Small  Purchase  and  Other  Simplified  Purchase 
Procedures 


2  78 


Part  16 

I 
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PCO 

ACO 

TCO 

D 

M 

D 

n 

D 

M 

Types  of  Contracts 


H 

12 

76 

Part  17  Special  Contracting  Methods 


14 

39 

Part  19  Small  Business  and  Small  Disadvantaged  Business 
Concerns 


5 

19 

78 

Part  22  Application  of  Labor  Laws  to  Government 
Acquisitions 


4 

4 

19 

206 

Part  23  Enviroment,  Conservation,  Occupational  Safety,  and 
Drug  Free  Workplace 


1 

HI 

1 

3 

11 

■I 
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PCO 


ACO 


TCO 


Part  25  Foreign  Acquisition 


28 


PCO 


ACO 


TCO 


Part  36  Construction  and  Architect-Engineer  Contracts 
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Part  44  Subcontracting  Policies  and  Procedures 

I 
E 

Part  45  Government  Property 

I 
E 


Part  46  Quality  Assurance 
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PCO 

ACO 

TCO 

mm 
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D 

mm 
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Part  52  Solicitation  Provisions  and  Contract  Clauses 


148 

726 

225 

198 

Parts  1-52  Summary  of  Tasks 


257 

849 

87 

28 

656 

1966 

4 

19 

21 

77 

TOTAL  TASKS  %  TOTAL 


ACO 

3,728 

94.0 

PCO 
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3.5 

TCO 
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2.5 

TOTAL 

3,964 

100 
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